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II. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Five Entertaining = Instructive Books 22's 





The Story 
of the Cid. 


For Young People. 


By 
CALVIN DILL WILSON. 


Here is prepared 
from Southey’s trans- 
lation an excellent 
contribution to juve- 
nile literature. 


$1.25. 


The Most Important Boys’ Book 
of the Season. 


American Boys’ 
Life of 
William McKinley. 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 

No more timely or patriotic book can be 
founé than this biography of our late la- 
mented chief executive. Here is told the 
story of Mr. McKinley’s life from boyhood in 
a pleasing way, and one calculated toinspire 
patriotism. This book should be in every 


library. $1.25 








A Boy of 
Old Japan. 


By R. VAN BERGEN. 


Finely illustrated 
with reproductions 
from original Japa- 
nese work. 

A story of the awak- 
ening of Japan, in 
which is traced the 
life of a real boy, a 
friend of the present 
Prime Minister Ito. 


$1.25. 





In the 


Days of 





By 





BIRDS. 
@ 


JOHNNY BEAR. 





Ernest Seton-T hompson 


70th. 1,000. 


A BOOK of absorbing 

interest to young 
and old alike, by far his 
most. important work. 
These eight stories in- 
clude his best. 


$1.75 net. 


(Postage 15 cents.) 











CONTENTS: 


Krag, the Kootenay Ram. 

A Street Troubadour, being the Adven- 
tures of a. Cock Sparrow. 

Johnny Bear. 

The Mother. Teal and the Overland 
Route. 

Chink; the Development of a Pup. 

The Kangaroo Rat. 

Tito; The Story of the Coyote that 








ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


William the Conqueror 


By Eva MARCH TAPPAN, PH. D. 
A book for the young which leads in his- 


My Friend Jim. 


By ‘‘ MARTHA JAMES.” 


Just the book to place in the hands of 
bright, active boys, and one that the most 


torical accuracy 
perfect command 


$1 


fascination of style, and 
of English. 


purpose. 





careful parents will be glad to use for that 


$1.00. 








Four Bright, Wholesome Stories az: 





Randy’s 
Winter. 


Second volume of the 
“Randy ” Series. 


By AMY BROOKS. 


The commendable 
talent that this author 
ssesses for writing 
ks for children 
insures that every 
work issuing from her 
pen will be a success. 


The Most Successful Girls’ 
of the Year. 


Betty Seldon, 
Patriot. 


By ADELE E. THOMPSON, 
Author of “Beck’s Fortune.” 

It is a great deal to sav of a book that it 
is at the same time fascinating and noble. 
That is what “ Betty Seldon, Patriot,” is, and 
it can be heartily commended to readers 
of all ages. $1.25 





Only Dollie. 








Jessica’s 
Triumph. 


Second volume of the 
“* Janet ”’ Series. 


By GRACE LEBARON, 


In this book are 
good times in abun- 
dance, and through it 
all is felt the eleva- 
ting influence which 
the author knows how 
to exert without ma- 
king it.too pointed to 
be winsome. 























Appletons’ Juvenile Books. 





In the Days of 
Audubon. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
WORTH, author of ‘‘ In the 
Days of Jefferson,’’ ‘‘In the 


Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ ‘‘ The 
Patriot Schoolmaster,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by B. West 


CLINEDINST and .Others. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net; post- 
age 14 cents additional. 


In this day of growing interest in nature 
study and the observation of birds, it has 
been a happy thought for Mr. Butterworth 
to prepare a story of the interesting and 
curious life of Audubon, for the benefit of 
young readers. This historical figure be- 

ongs naturally to Mr. Butterworth’s Stories 
of Great Americans, and the tale he tells 
will be of special interest to bird-lovers and 
nature students, as well as to students of 
history. It will be of special value to school 
libraries and reading circles, as well as to 
all who are interested in the ‘study of birds. 


Lincoln in Story. 


The Life of the Martyr Presi- 
dent told in Authenticated 
Anecdotes. Edited by SILAS 
G. PRATT. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, 75 cents net; postage 
9 cents additional. 


This interesting book offers a narrative of 
Lincoln’s life, composed of the best stories 
told by and about the Martyr President. The 
author, who heard Lincoin speak and saw 
him nominated, has carefully collected the 
characteristic incidents and anecdotes that 
occasionally brighten the pages of the formal 
biographies, « ind he has arranged them con- 
secutively with connecting text. To young 
Americans this picturesque story-biography 
will prove fascinating and invaluable. 


Learned WwW. 01.00. By NINA RHOADES. OO.E: 
Why es Goes Crazy Once A delgitiy estes story of a girl of twelve, 
a rear. with an indesciibable appealing quality 
SEND FOR OUR | which wins sympathy and secures success. COMPLETE 
pape CATALOGUE. 
OR cat 
LEE G& SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
Mr. Munchausen. Mother Goose’s Menagerie 
An Account of His Recent Adventures. A Most Charming Book for Christmas. 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. By CAROLYN WELLS. 
With 12 
With rs Pictures in 
Captain of the Cy | Peter.” 
—e ” Newell. 
Newell. The most 
rew. delightful 
: The cunt 
By RALPH HENRY BAR- Geese Mr. | Basever 
BOUR.. Illustrated by C. M. cn agen eae yng 
wrote, and and the 
RELYEA. t2mo. Cloth $ the funniest ictums ot 
‘ ictures autitu 
$ a mis postage 14 cents c. Newell| done i id 
a itiona m ever drew. colors. 
‘ Buy it f 
Mr. Barbour has made himself a master of Order it and che tede 
sport in fiction for young readers. His new be merry. ones, and 
book is one of those fresh, graphic, delight- enjoy it 
ful stories of school life that ap 1 to all Price yourself, 
healthy boys and girls. He sketches skatin $1.50 
and ice-boatin ing and track athletics, as wel ie ie Price 
as rowing. glimpses of training and his $1.50 
brilliant picture of the great race will give gears, 
this capital tale an enduring popularity. = These pictures copyright, 
MR. MUNCHAUSEN AND THE CAPTAIN. 1gor, by MOTHER GOOSE MEETS TIM AND TILLY. 


The Book of 
Knight and 


Barbara. 


By DAVID STARR JOR- 
DAN. Illustrated. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


A book for children —and indeed for adults — 
far above the usual value and interest. 
— Chicago Fournal. 


Uncle Remus, 
His Songs and His Sayings. 


By JOEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS. With 112 illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 
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Platt 





G6 Company, 


Publishers, 





Boston. 
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Holiday Edition 


ROUND 
RABBIT 


and Other Child Verse by 
AGNES LEE, with pictures by 
O'Neill Latham. 


Mr. W. 


for them.” 


octavo. 


life.— The Advance. 


D. HOWELLS says this is * 


Indian Boys at School. 
A Fine Book for Boys and Girls. 


“Any bov worthy of the name must delight in it,” 
says RFBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

Itis cailed ** THE MIDDLE FIVE,” and is by 
one of the Indian boys, FRANCIS LA FLESCHE. 


Price $1.25. 


Arabella and Araminta. 


a book which 


I should think might be more surpassingly loved by 
the little ones than any book that was ever written 


It is by GERTRUDE SMITH, with fine illustrations 
and decorative cover by ETHEL REED. 


Large square 


Cloth, $2.00. 


Little Beasts ot Field ana Wood 
With twenty-four pictures by the author, 
WILLIAM EVERETT CRAM. 

There can be hardly anything better calculated 
to train a child’s power of observation, and to inspire 
him with a healthy and intelligent interest in natural 


Price $1.25. 
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I.—THE MEDICINE BOTT 


T the close of the Civil War, which 
A wrought sad havoc in our family, it 
became necessary that several of us 
of the younger generation should go to live 
at the home of our grandparents in Maine. 
There were six of us, all first cousins, rang- 
ing in age from nine to fifteen, who were thus 
brought together under one roof; and our 
grandparents, for the second time in their 
lives, were obliged to undertake the care and 
support of a young family. 

We came from five different, States of the 
Union, and two of us had never before 
even seen the others. It is, therefore, not 
remarkable that at first there were some © 
small disagreements, due to our different 
ideas of things. On the whole, however, we 
got on very well together. 

The quaint, rural life had many charms 
for us, and after recovering from our be- 
reavement and homesickness we enjoyed it 
immensely. We were, of course, a great 
burden upon the old people, who were com- 
pelled to begin life over again on our account. 
At the age of sixty-five grandfather set 
himself to till the farm on a larger scale, and 
to renew his lumbering operations in the 
winter. Grandmother, too, was constrained 
to increase her dairy, her flocks of geese and 
other poultry, and to begin anew the labor 
of spinning and knitting. 

It is but fair to say, however, that we all 
—with one exception, perhaps—had a decent 
sense of the obligations we incurred, and on 
most occasions, I believe, we did what we 
could to aid in all the labors of the farm. 

It was a cozy old farmhouse, filled with 
everything which New England people 
accumulated two generations ago, and we 
were not long in taking full possession of it 
in the name of home. Much as we added 
to the burdens of our grandparents, I can 
now see that our coming lent fresh zest to 
their lives; they had something new to live 
for. 

Of course everything did not always go 
smoothly ; we often had our small rights and 
wrongs to think about. Grievances arose 
now and then, and one of them was the 
black bottle. This contained an ancestral 
concoction of herbs, which grandmother 
regarded as a specific for all the ailments of 
children. Whenever any one of us had 
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WOULD WATCH HER TURN OUT THE 
HIDEOUS, STICKY LIQUID.’’ 


** WITH A SPECIES OF FASCINATION THE VICTIM 


liquids from one bottle to the other, and 
restore the bottles to their usual places 
in the cupboard. 

Time went on, and I think that it was 
Ellen who had next to take a dose. It 
was then remarked that she neither shed 
tears nor made the usual wry faces; nor 
yet did she appear in haste to seize and 





a month later, a dismal climax was caused by 
the arrival of Elder Witham. There was 
to be a “quarterly meeting” at the meeting- 
house Saturday afternoon and Sunday; and, 
|as usual, the presiding elder came to grand- 
father’s to stay till Monday morning. 
Elder Witham was getting on in years, and 
| upon this occasion he had taken cold, and as 
he was a lean, tall, bilious man, his appetite 
was affected. Grandmother had prepared a 
good supper on his account; but I remember 
that after we had sat down, and the elder 
had asked the blessing, he straightened back 
and said: 

“Sister S., I see you’ve got a nice supper, 
but I don’t believe I can eat a mouthful 
to-night. I’m all out of fix. I’m afraid I 
sha’n’t be able to preach to-morrow. If you 
will not think it strange, I want to go back 
into the sitting-room and lie down a bit on 
your lounge, and see if I can’t feel better.’’ 

Grandmother was much disturbed; she 
followed the elder from the table, and we 
overheard her talking of sending for a doctor. 
But the elder said no; he guessed that he 
should soon feel better. 

“Well, but, Brother Witham, isn’t there 
something I can give you to take?” grand- 
mother asked. **Some peppermint or 
Jamaica ginger, or something like that?” 

“Oh, that is rather too fiery for me,’”’ we 
heard the elder say. 

“Then how would a few swallows of my 
elderberry wine do?”’ queried grandmother. 

“But you know, Sister S., that I don’t 
much approve of such things,’”’ the elder 
replied. 

“Still, I think really that it would do your 
stomach good,’’ urged grandmother. 

“Perhaps,” assented the elder; and we 
heard grandmother go to the medicine cup- 
board. 

And “about that time,”’ as the old almanac 
used to say, several of us youngsters at 
the supper-table began to feel strangely 
interested. 

Addison glanced across at Ellen, then 
jumped up suddenly and took a step or two 
toward the sitting-room, but changed his 
mind and went hastily out through the 
kitchen into the wood-shed. After a moment 
or two Ellen stole out after him. As for 
myself, mental confusion had fallen on me. 
I looked at Halstead, but he was eating very 
rapidly. 

The trouble culminated speedily, for it 
does not take long to pour out a small glass 
of elderberry wine, or drink it, for that 
matter. The elder did not drink it all, 
however. He took one good swallow, then 
jumped to his feet and ran to the wood-box. 

“ What—what—what stuff’s this?” he 


| 


taken cold or committed youthful indiscretions | preceded by a storm of tears and supplications. | swallow the proffered draft of consolatory | shouted, clearing his mouth as energetically 


in diet, grandmother prescribed a spoonful of 
this sovereign remedy, which was always fol- 
lowed four hours later by two great spoonfuls 
of castor-oil: The castor-oil of that period was 
the genuine, oily, rank abomination, crude 
from the bean, and as for the specific—of all 
greenish- black, loathsome nostrums, it was 
the most nauseous to swallow. 

Whenever any one of us appeared at the 
breakfast-table looking a little “pindling’’ and 
without appetite, grandmother would survey 
the unfortunate critically, with commiseration 
on her placid countenance, and exclaim, “Poor 
child, you must take a dose of medicine!” 
Excuses, prayers, sudden assumptions of liveli- 
ness or exhibitions of ravenous appetite availed 
nothing. Grandmother would rise from the 
table, walk calmly to the medicine cupboard, 
and bring out that dreaded bottle and spoon. 
With a species of fascination the victim would 
watch her turn out the hideous, sticky liquid, 
until the tablespoon was full to overflowing. 

“Now shut your eyesand open your mouth,” 
she would say, and when the awful dose was 
in, “Swallow! swallow hard!” Then up 
would come her large, soft, firm hand under 
my chin, tilting my head back like a chicken’s. 
There was no escape. 

On one occasion Halstead bolted while the 
medicine was being poured out, and escaped 
to the sheep barn; but he had to go without 
his breakfast, and when he appeared at the 
dinner-table, bottle and spoon were waiting 
for him. 

Theodora, one of the best and most consid- 
erate of girls, used to try to take her medicine 
without murmuring, stipulating only that she 
might go out into the kitchen to swallow it. 
But with Wealtha and Ellen, who were 
younger, the spoonful of medicine was usually 


ally well, had long grinned in a superior way | 
at the grimaces of us who were younger. But | 


er went up to inquire into his 
plight, and it was with a sense of exultation 
rather than proper pity, I fear, that Halstead | 


get the medicine bottle. We heard Addison | 


expostulating and arguing for some minutes, 
but he lost the case. Wealtha, who had stolen 


informed us later, in great glee, that Addison 
had attempted, by a sudden side movement, to | 
eject the nauseous mouthful, but that grand-| 
mother had clapped one hand under his chin | 
and pinched his nose with the thumb and | 


swallow in order to breathe. 

My cousin Addison, although a pretty good | 
boy in the main, was a crafty one, and I am | 
under the impression that he quietly vowed | 
never to take another dose of grandmother’s 
medicine. There was another large, flask- | 
shaped bottle in the same cupboard, about | 
half-full of elderberry wine, old and quite thick, 
which grandmother had made years before. 
| It was used only “for sickness,”’ or on other 
occasions of emergency, and was always kept | 
on the upper shelf. We knew what it was, 
however ; by the time we had been there three | 
months there were not, in that or any other 
cupboard, many bottles of which we had not 
tasted. 

The medicine and the old elderberry wine 
looked not a little alike, and what Addison 
must have done, although he never fairly 
owned up to it, was to shift the thick, dark | 








and I saw her come down-stairs presently and | 


for us. 
“Why, Nellie girl, you are getting to be quite 


shortly after our first Thanksgiving day at the | brave !” was the old gentleman’s approving | 
| farm he, too, fell sick, and failed to come down | comment, and Ellen, with a puzzled glance | mother could hardly trust the evidence of her 
to breakfast. When his absence was noted, | around the table, laughed, looked earnestly at | senses. She stared helplessly at first; then, all 
grandmother, but said nothing ; I think she had 
| caught Addison’s eye fixed meaningly on her. 


If recollection serves me right, I was the 
next whose morning symptoms indicated the 
need of medicine, and I remember the thrill 
of amazement that went through me when 


| the spoon upset its dark contents down the 
up-stairs on tiptoe to view the dénouement, roots of my tongue, and grandmother’s cozy | 


hand came up under my chin. 

“Why, grandma!’ I spluttered. “This 
isn’t —” 

“Here, dear boy, take a good swallow of 
coffee. That’ll take the taste out of your 


finger of the other, until he was compelled to | mouth,” grandfather interrupted, his own face | 


drawn into a pucker of sympathetic disgust, 
and he clapped his cuptomy mouth. I drank, 
but, still wondering, was about to break forth 
again, when a vigorous kick under the table 
led me to take second thought. Addison was 
regarding me in a queer way, and so was Ellen. 
I burst out laughing, but another kick con- 


| strained me to preserve silence. 


For some reason we did not say anything to 
one another about this, although I remember 
feeling very curious concerning that last dose. 
Once after that, when medicine was mentioned, 
Addison winked at me; we were nearly all 
aware that something wrong, as well as funny, 
had happened without grandmother’s knowl- 


| edge. ‘Theodora, however, knew nothing of it. 


Whether this reprehensible secrecy would have 
continued among the rest of us until we had 
taken up the whole of the elderberry wine, I 
cannot say, but on a Friday night, about 


| Addison, who was the oldest of all and gener-| coffee which grandfather used to hold ready |as possible. “Sister S., you must have given 


| me bug poison by mistake—and I’ve swallowed 
| a lot of it !”” 
Inexpressibly shocked and alarmed, grand- 


in a tremble, snatched up the bottle, smelled 
| of it and tasted it. 
“My sakes, Brother Witham!’’ she cried. 
| “But don’t be scared; it’s only the old family 
| cure-all |” 
| **T-s-s-sauh!’”’ coughed the elder. “But it’s 
| nasty stuff, ain’t it?” 
By this time grandfather had appeared on 
| the scene with a cup of tea, to take the taste 
out of the elder’s mouth. Halstead snatched a 
handful of cookies from the table and decamped. 
I ventured into the sitting-room with Theodora 
| and Wealtha. 

Our grandparents and Elder Witham were 
now holding a consultation. The elder had 
| taken a full swallow of the medicine, and at 
| last yielded to the advice that the only safe 
and proper thing for him to do was to take two 
tablespoonfuls of castor-oil. This was accom- 
plished during the evening, but ours was a 
strangely hushed and overawed household. 
Grandmother, indeed, was nearly prostrated 
with mortification. How grandfather felt was 
not quite so clear. As we milked that night 
I thought once that I saw him shaking 
strangely as he sat at his cow, which stood next 
to mine; but I was so shocked myself that I 
could hardly believe then that he was laughing. 

The next morning affairs had not brightened 
much. Nobody spoke at the breakfast-table. 
The elder’s breakfast was carried to him, and 
the result was that he did not preach that 
afternoon ; another minister occupied the pulpit. 

Grandmother gave up going to that quarterly 
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meeting altogether. 
her ill. We all felt disgraced, and the clouds of 
chagrin and depression hung low for several 
days. It was not till the Thursday following 
that grandmother recovered her spirits and 
temper sufficiently to inquire into the affair. 
Thursday morning she questioned us all with 
severity. 

Little actual information was elicited, how- 





THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


Shame was near making | All of us, except Theodora, knew that we had|not hope to overcome. And the St. Clair, 


taken elderberry wine instead of medicine; but | shaking all over with a steady tremble, split the 
we did not know much more as to the why or | waters away before her bluff bow, and a half- 
wherefore. Our fault lay in taking wine for | hour ticked itself off on the pilot-house clock. 

medicine and keeping quiet about it, and grand-| The head wind drove the flames steadily back 
mother gave us an earnest lecture on the meanness | upon the fire-hold and engine-room. Fifteen 
of such concealments. Grandfather said nothing | minutes more and the stokers, burned and 


at the time, but I think that he had some private 
conversation with Addison concerning the matter. 


blinded, were dragged through fire to the deck. 


| There was steam enough for all the miles that 


ever, for the reason that most of us really knew | At any rate, the episode put a stop to the|the St. Clair would ever travel upon any 
but little. We confessed all that we did know— | usefulness of the old family panacea ; it was never | waters. 


unless, perhaps, Addison kept back something. 
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| quite so prominent afterward. 
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RONSON, an Eng- 
lishman, had made 

a lumber camp on the 
shore opposite Fisher- 
man’s Island, which lay 
beyond six hundred yards 
of shifting, oily water. 
About the island the baby 
waves ran crosswise 


47) 


warehouses. Day after day 
to the north and west the 
smoke of forest fires hung 
like a fog over the lake, 


darts } 
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The hot spell was broken | 
by a wind out of the east, 
at first dry and burning | 
from blowing over miles of | 
baked clearing and scorched | tube. 


In the engine-room Van Clede, outwardly 
calm, trémbled inwardly with a kind of ecstasy. 
A hundred times he had pressed these engines— 
pressed them notch by notch until he thought 
that they were doing their utmost; but never 
had he pressed them as now. He knew them, 
nut and bolt, through every fraction of their 
steady revolution, but now in the swirling smoke 
they seemed like mad giants rushing through 
their movements. Yet their music was as even 
as before, and the throw which shook the St. 
Clair was as regular as a pendulum. The 
engine-room was like a furnace; the paint 
dropped in scales from the woodwork, and Van 
Clede tore a strip from his shirt, wet it, and tied 
it across his mouth and nostrils. His flesh ached 
with the heat, and he stood, stoop-shouldered and 
childish-eyed, and was proud of his engines. 

Twice Willis called Van Clede to the speaking- 
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as collected as before. He patted out the 
flakes of fire upon his clothes, then stooped, 
broke both shoe-laces and kicked his shoes 
from him. As he rose again he saw Shocky 
Larson, clad only in undershirt and trousers, 
clinging toa stanchion. 

“Get. out of here, son,” said Van Clede. 
“We've got to swim for it.” 

The boy did not answer, and Van Clede saw 
that he was crazed by fright. The panic had 
taken hold of him. Van Clede shook him by 
the shoulder, and the boy flattened himself against 
the rail and shrieked. He was a pitiful thing, 
without mind, without forethought; and when 
Van Clede dragged him from the stanchion he 
rushed back to it and again clasped it. Through 
it all the boy’s teeth chattered and his lips moved, 
and he said over and over to himself, as if it were 
a lesson that he had learned by rote: 

“T can’t swim! I can’tswim! I can’t swim!’ 

And all the time the flames grew hotter where 
they stood, and cries rose from the St. Clair, 
and on the shore lights moved back and forth, 
and all the waters of the reef were alive with 
splashing and the sound of voices. 

Van Clede tore Shocky from the rail, lifted 
him by main force and threw him over the side, 
then leaped after him. As he came to the 
surface, the boy seized him and they went down 
together. With his good hand Van Clede struck 
him twice in the face. The blows did not stun, 


forest, later damp and! “Are you thete yet?” he asked. 

chilly, and bringing with it! “All right so far, sir,” said Van Clede. 
banks of gray and yellow | Captain Willis had begun to feel the nearness 
cloud, and the promise of | of the land, although in the darkness there was | were set in his shirt collar, and with Van Clede 
rain. The wind found the neither signal-light nor shore-line to tell him | swimming on his back, they were making slow 
St. Clair steaming monot- where he was. A quarter of a mile one way or headway from the side of the St. Clair. 


although they were meant to stun, but the boy 
loosened his hold and went down. When again 
his head came free of water, Van Clede’s teeth 


among half a mile of hid- 
den reefs and shallows. 
Everywhere along the 
shore stood the brown 
cedar trunks, straight and 
clear, and back of them 








the hemlock, and farther 
still, where the glacial ice 
had cut range beyond 
range of low hills, the ash 
and beech and maple— 
all. marketable timber, 
waiting for the ax. Yet 
the camp was foredoomed 
to failure because Bronson 
knew nothing about lum- 
bering, and had spent 
thirty thousand dollars 
on things for which ‘there 
was no need. All one 
summer was spent by 
the St. Clair in bringing 
up to LBronson’s great 
chained and timbered 
dock the needless things Bronson had bought. 

Larson,—“Shocky”’ Larson,—eighteen years 
old, big, light-haired and clumsy, was the porter of 
the St. Clair. Once on the Lakes there had been 
built twenty or more boats all exactly alike,— 
high-sided, stubby craft, made to fit the locks 
of the canals and called canal-boats; and they 
turned out to be the best rough-weather boats 
the Lakes had ever seen; puffy little boats, 
smelling of the galley, but indifferent to wind or 
wave or floating ice,—and the St. Clair was one 
of them. But Shocky Larson laughed at the 
St. Clair, and called her “the tub.” 

Shocky was-driftwood. He had been east to 
the beginning of the St. Lawrence, and west 
to the Mississippi; he had- seen a little of the 
Lakes and_a little of the land, and as he was no 
more than a boy, he bragged. He bragged to 
Van Clede, a stoop-shouldered man with child- 
like eyes, who was chief engineer of the St. 
Clair ; he bragged to the hangers-on who waited 
at table on the St. Clair, and to the men upon 
the docks; but most of all he bragged to the men 
at Bronson’s camp, a loud-voiced, simple folk, 
who did their duty as they knew it, but had seen 
little of the world. 

“T suppose, now,” said Bronson’s camp boss, 
“‘you could bring the boat in as well as the old 
man,” 

“T’d not lose a fender at every dock,’’ said 
Shocky. 

“All right, boy,”’ said the camp boss,—he was 
a square, brown man, marked in more than one 
place by the return swing of the double-bitted 
ax,—“‘all right, boy, we’ll vote for you.” 

“For what?” asked Shocky. 

‘*When they’re electing the champion liar.’’ 

Shocky saw that they were laughing at him, 
but the laughter slipped off his shoulders like 
water, and he told both question and answer to 
Van Clede, who listened, saying nothing. Van 
Clede liked Shocky ; he called him “son,” which 
was a condescension on Van Clede’s part, but he 
had tried once to take Shocky down, and: had 
failed. He did not try again. 

Neither Shocky Larson, nor Van Clede, nor 
the camp boss, nor Captain Willis of the St. 
Clair could guess that a time was coming when 
what was true in all of them was to be tried 
out, when all the bragging that a quick tongue 
and a careless head ever let loose upon the world 
would make no difference, and the manhood and 
the strength that was in them would show on the 
outside, and the cowardice, too. 

All summer the St. Clair went up and down 
the lake and in and out at Bronson’s, poking her 
nose into mud-holes and losing a fender now and 
then in pinches where she might have lost more 
with small blame ; all summer Van Clede watched 
his engines, and Shocky looked out for baggage 
and silver quarters. In the very end of the 
summer there came a long hot spell, when the 
piled timber at Bronson’s was hot to the touch, 
and shingles dropped from the roofs of the 





**1 CAN’T SWIM! I CAN’T SWIM! I CAN’T SWIM!” 





onously through the night, 
and set her to wallowing in 
the troughs of little offshore 
whitecaps. 

Now, aft of the after 
gangway, on the port side 
of the St. Clair, was a 
species of cubby-hole where 
the steward 
lived ; and aft of 
the after gang- 
way on the star- 
board side was 
another just like 
it, where the 
clerk kept his 
books, and slept 
with his boots 
on and a lead-pencil behind his ear; and between 
the two, in a little coop, slept Shocky. 

It was just at the change of watches that 
Shocky awoke with the sound of the clerk’s 
voice in his ear, and the knowledge that something 
was wrong. Beyond his open door the between- 
decks of the St. Clair was gray with smoke, 
through which men moved like shadows. 

On the upper deck the second officer knocked 
at Captain Willis’s door, and entered without 
waiting for ah answer. 

“We're all afire, sir,” said the second officer, 
“for’ard.of the engine-room.’’ 

The St. Clair was on her out trip and loaded 
full with freight—boxes and crates and barrels, 
shipments to twenty company stores and a dozen 
hamlets along the ragged Michigan 
shore; below, she was packed with 
cords and cords of wood for her 
furnace fires—wood which for weeks 
had lain drying upon the docks until 
it was like match-wood; she was 
as ready to burn as a powder string. 
Captain Willis knew it. He peered 
down among the freight upon 
the lower deck, and saw the 
curling smoke and the little 
spurts of flame; he looked 
up at the deck above, beyond 
which were the dry wood- 
work of the cabin and the 
inflammable upper werks; 
and he knew that his best 
hope was to beach the St. 
Clair before the fire had stopped his engines. 

“Are they out from below ?”’ he asked. 

“Not yet, sir.”’ 

“Ts Van Clede in the engine-room ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell him to stick. Tell them all to stick. 
I’m going to run for Bronson’s. We must keep 
it under as much as we can.” 

The steward went through the cabin, knocking 
at the doors and calling the passengers. ‘They 
came by twos and threes, little groups of white- 
faced people half-dressed. About them was the 
blackness of the night, out of which came the 
lines of choppy, offshore seas—that and nothing 
more; as yet they had seen no flame, had hardly 
smelled the smoke. Willis called Van Clede to 
the speaking-tube. 

‘“We’re afire over the boilers,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“I’m going to run for Bronson’s. Stick to it 
as long as you can, and give us everything you’ve 
got.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Then the head of the St. Clair was turned 
into the wind. The passengers, silent and 
nervous, gathered on the forward deck. There 
was no turmoil, no confusion of words; but 
below, the crew of the St. Clair, and Shocky 
Larson with them, wet and scorched and choked 
with smoke, were fighting the enemy they did 











the other made a difference of reef or beach, 


of safety or destruction. Aft, the flames were 
licking the edges of the upper deck, but Willis 


signaled for reduced speed, and the St. Clair, 
with two men at her wheel, came in cautiously 
as a cat, ready to jump either way. 

At Bronson’s they had seen her coming, and 
the red light flashed out at the end of the dock. 
The light came too late. As it met their eyes, 
suddenly a tremendous shock shook the St. Clair 
from stem to stern; out went the lamps in the 
cabin, loose furniture, loose things upon the deck 
leaped toward the bow. From below came the 
crash of shifting freight, and passengers and 
crew, wherever they stood, were dashed to the 
deck and hurled forward. 

The St. Clair had struck the reef; and as if 
the shock had been a signal, the whole boat aft 
of her funnel beeame a flaming torch. The fire 
seemed to move along the edges of the deck as 
fast as a man could walk. The boats were gone, 
the funnel trembled between the loosening stays. 

Willis, who had been thrown from his feet by 
the shock, leaped again to his place, a wide gash 
across his forehead where he had struck the 
railing, and signaled for réversed engines. Back 
in the swirl of fire which was all the after part 
of the St. Clair the signal was heard and obeyed, 
















‘THEY WERE MAKING SLOW HEADWAY.”’ 


but a thousand horse-power more could not have 
dragged the steamer free again. 

For ten seconds after the shock there had been 
utter silence on the water, broken only by the 
dry rush of the flames, the crackling of tortured 
planks and the useless churning of the screw. 
Now there burst from fifty throats shrill shrieks 
and cries of frightened agony. 

Have you ever seen a panic in a theater or in 
a mob—how from one or half a dozen centers of 
disturbance fright runs like ripples on the water, 
out and out until men on the farthest edges of 
the crowd are struggling like mad creatures, they 
know not why? So it was on the St. Clair. 
Men seized life-preservers, and leaped from her 
side with them waving open in the air; men 
fought with screams or in deadly silence for a 
chair, or other thing which would float; men 
hung by hands from the rail and dropped into 
the water, till all along the side of the St. Clair 
it was like a mill-pond where frogs leap from a 
log into a pool. But there were few cries of 
women ; these, with white faces and wide eyes, 
were gathered in a little group on the forward 
deck. 

Out from the rushing flames, as by a miracle, 
came Van Clede, a coat wrapped about his head. 
The fire had touched him. His hair and beard 
were gone, his eyes smarted with pain, and his 


| left arm hung useless by his side; but he was 








“The coldness of the water, the steady pull upon 
his shirt brought the boy to his senses. He told 
it afterward—how one instant all was a blur of 
fright, filled with red flashes and voices which 
stopped the beating of his heart and choked his 
throat with terror; then, suddenly, it was as if 
something cracked in his head and he saw clearly 
as in a picture, the black side of the St. Clair, 
and he heard and recognized above the turmoil 
the voice of Captain Willis, on the forward deck, 
as he and the first officer held back the maddened 
men and helped the women with the life 
preservers. And Shocky Larson, in a voice 
which was not like the voice of Shocky Larson 
at all, but like the voice of some better man, said, 
gasping, to Van Clede: 

“You don’t need to be afraid of me now, Van 
Clede.’’ 

Van Clede loosened the collar from his teeth, 
still supporting the boy’s body on his own. 

“T wasn’t afraid of you, son,” he said. ‘Put 
your hand on my shoulder. It’s better so.” 

Then, swimming as best they could, they 
struck out for the red light on the dock. - 

About them they could hear noises in the 
water which told them that others, like them- 
selves, were struggling. The offshore waves 
running on the reef, like sea-urchins at play, 
slapped their faces and choked them. 
The way was long. It was as if for 
hours they had been struggling in the 
water. Van Clede’s strokes grew 
shorter and weaker, his face was 
white even in the darkness, 
and his eyes stared in their 
sockets. 

“I guess we ain’t got much 
ehance, son,’”’ he said, chok- 
ing, to the boy. 

Then to Shocky Larson, 
that same frightened boy 
who, fifteen minutes before, 
had clung shrieking to the 
rail, there came a thought 
grander than any he had ever 
= had before. 

His weight dragged Van 
Clede down until the waves 
went over their heads. 
Together they could never 
reach the shore. The red 
light grew no nearer; but 
Van Clede alone might make it. One—not both. 

And something rese in Shocky Larson which 
was like a thing outside of himself, and he let go 
of Van Clede’s shoulder, and the water closed 
over him;. but Van Clede, turning sidewise, 
seized him again. 

Then, not twenty feet away in the darkness, 
a voice called to them and a hand was stretched 
out. It was Bronson’s camp boss, who had 
crossed from the shore to the island on a little 
raft of railroad ties. 

After that the St. Clair, burning like a box 
of matches, burned herself out on the reef, and 
the wind died down, and the day grew white 

But all through the dreadful night there were 
three men who were a tower of strength to 
others; and one of these was Van Clede, lying 
without doctor’s aid in a shanty at Brenson’s 
camp. There were three men who, all the night, 
risked their lives again and again upon the reef 
and the island for others. One of these was 
Captain Willis of the St. Clair, with a water- 
soaked wound upon his forehead; one of them 
was the camp boss with hands torn and puffed 
with water, and one was Shocky Larson, who 
had come into his manhood. 

He would never be a bragging boy again; but 
day by day he would grow more like Van Clede 
and the camp boss—men with simple hearts and 
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steady hands, and their first thought a thought 
for others. 
“T knew he had it in him,” said Van Clede, | him. 






‘ACHEL sank 


dejectedly down 
on the library floor before 


wasa vacant space in which 
usually reposed her volumes 
of Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
Rachel sighed impatiently, and frowned at the 
yawning space. 

“Any one would think the negative side were 
the entire debate!” she said to the empty shelf. 
“They seem to think no one else wants the 
‘Decline and Fall’—which is mine, anyway. I 
suppose I’ve got to go over to Professor Dean’s 
and get his. Probably no one will be there, 


either, to lend it to me, except Clarissa and the | 


cook. Harriet’s probably at some tea, or making 
calls. Harriet’s a dear; but if Clarissa belonged 


to me, I’d stay at home and take care of her’ 


myself once ina while! Well, if no one’s there, 
I’ll just simply take the ‘Decline and Fall.’ 1 
don’t propose to lose a debate because no one is 
at home to lend me a book !’” 

Rachel scrambled up from the floor, banged 
the library door to relieve her feelings, and taking 
a parasol left in the hall by a careless classmate, 
left the cottage, in which she lived with nine 
other juniors and a matron. She went quickly 
across the campus to the pleasant house which 
was the home of Professor Dean, his young wife 
and their little baby girl, Clarissa. 

Professor Dean was assistant professor of 
Greek in the college; his wife was a young 
graduate, in constant and flattering demand in 
the college town; and Clarissa—Clarissa was a 
little girl of not quite two years, with hazel eyes 
and pale brown rings of hair and two dimples, 
and bewitching ways. The college girls were 
devoted to Clarissa, and Clarissa loved the girls 
impartially—from the seniors, who were inter- 
ested in her from a psychological standpoint, to 
the little freshmen, who tied her sleeves with the 
college colors, and compared her with sisters left 
at home. The girls were many and Clarissa 
was one, but, as one of the juniors had been 
. known to observe, “‘She seemed enough to go 
around the college !”” 

It must be admitted that she did. Scarcely one 
of the-three hundred girls had not, more than 
once, been called upon by fate and circumstance 
to take care of Clarissa. They enjoyed it and 
they were proud of her, but, as one of the seniors 
remarked, “The responsibility of directing the 
partially embryonic activities of a child is very 
great.”’ 

The girls loved Harriet as devotedly as they 
loved Clarissa. She was justa little more than one 
of them; and she had charming ways of express- 
ing her gratitude for the direction of Clarissa’s 
“partially embryonic activities!’’ Possibly she 
knew liow good for the girls the baby girl was; 
and she was in such demand, and the girls took 
such good care of Clarissa! 

“She won’t be home,” fumed Rachel, as she 
hurried across the lawn, “and Professor Dean 
won’t be! Well, I shall simply take the) 
‘Decline and Fall !’” 

She rang the bell, and after a prolonged and 
impatiently spent interval, the door was opened 
by a boy of fourteen, his face overspread with 
deep gloom. 

“There’s nobody home—but Clarissa,” he 
said, somberly. 

“T didn’t suppose there was!” said Rachel. 
“Let me see—you are Harriet’s brother Frank, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, worse luck !’”’ returned the boy. 

“You ought to be glad to be!”” said Rachel, 
indignantly. She allowed no one except, occa- 
sionally, herself, to find fault with Harriet. 
‘Harriet is an angel.” 

“I’m not objecting to Harriet,” said the boy; 
“it’s Clarissa! Here’s the girl out, and me, with 


the bookcase. On one shelf | Frank. 
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long afterward, “I knew he had it in him, or 
we I wouldn’t have bothered so much about 


the responsibilities of her position. 





had read certain treatises on Roman history with | 
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She had | several cookies, several books, some stray sheets 
given much time and interest to the subject, and | | of paper and several pencils. 


>” 


“Why, Frank, where is Clarissa? she 


a genuine enthusiasm that caused several of the | exclaimed. 


cleverest members of the faculty to convict 
themselves of light-mindedness and frivolity. 
They were not thus concerned about the impe- 
rialism of the Roman Empire! 

Rachel read and wrote until she had used 
fifteen sheets of paper, and grown very stiff and 
uncomfortable from sitting so long in one position 
lifting the lid, seized Clarissa. She sat down on | on the floor. She dropped her pencil witha little 
the floor, holding the child in her arms, and | | Sigh, glanced at Clarissa, who stirred drowsily, 
anxiously scanned her face. | and then suddenly looked at her watch. It was 

“You might have stifled her!” she gasped to | five minutes past five! 

“Where is that boy?” she exclaimed. 

Frank glanced at Clarissa. She was as rosy She lifted Clarissa in her arms, roused her 
and as smiling as usual, and pleased to see one | gently, and went with her tothe window. Frank 
of the girls. | was not in sight. Clarissa rubbed her dewy 

“She looks all right,” he said. ‘“There’s| eyes and smiled sleepily. “Been as’eep,” she 
plenty of air in the hamper.” | said. 

“Yes, she does seem all right,” said Rachel. Rachel laughed. “Yes, you have!’’ she said. 
She looked at the baby and then she looked at | “Now I’ve got to go, and there’s no one here. 
Frank. | I’ve got togo! Now, what can I do with you? 

**How long will your football practice last?” | I must go this minute!” 
she asked, suddenly. She looked at the small girl in real distress; 
| “Till five,” replied Frank, dismally. “It’s | then she looked out of the window, hoping vainly 

only half past two now.” to see the tardy Frank. “What can I do with 

“T’ve got to look up a few more points for the you?” she repeated. 
debate to-night,” said Rachel, slowly, “but—| Clarissa appeared to reflect. 
Clarissa is so good! If you’ll get me a pencil | suggested, sweetly. 
and some paper, I can do it here. If you will| Rachel gave her a rapturous hug. 





“Tate me!’’ she 


“That’s 





SUDDENLY.”’ 


***HOW LONG WILL YOUR FOOTBALL PRACTICE LAST ?”’ SHE ASKED, 


be sure to be back at five 1’ll stay with Clarissa, | just what I’ll do!” she cried. The suggestion 
and you may go.”’ | really seemed the easiest solution of her problem, 

The gloom left Frank’s face as if by magic. | and she was in too great haste to search farther 
“Really, now?” he cried. “Well, you are | for expedients. 

a trump! Sure you don’t mind her? Well,| Sheexamined Clarissa’s crumpled little dress. 
she is pretty nice in her way, and you’re a| “Where are your clean dresses? Up-stairs, of 
brick!” course !’’ 

He carried Clarissa to his brother-in-law’s| She hastily went up-stairs to the nursery, and 
study; supplied Rachel with three pencils and | with Clarissa’s aid found her clean dresses. She 
enough paper for three debates; brought in a/ selected the daintiest and prettiest among them, 
dozen cookies for refreshment, and left the house | and hurriedly attired Clarissa in it—and all the 
with a joyous shout. pretty accessories she could find. 

Rachel, with Clarissa clinging to her hand,| ‘“There!’”’ she said, as she fastened a tiny 
watched him from the window, and smiled. bracelet, buttoned the red morocco slippers and 
“What a boy he is!” she said. “It is to be| pinned the pearl pin. “There! You look very 
hoped he will get back by five, for a moment} nice! Now come on! It is late, and I’ve 
longer I cannot stay. Well, I must look up a/ got to dress and do a few other things before 
few more facts about the Roman Empire.” | dinner.”” 

She gathered up the paper and pencils and the| Leaving the “Decline and Fall of the Roman 


football practice on hand—and can’t go because cookies, and seated herself on the floor, a volume | Empire” scattered broadcast over the library | 


Harriet’s left her youngsteron my hands! She’s | 
all right, too,—in her way,—but I can’t take her 
to the football field!”” He looked at Rachel in 
disgust, too absorbed in his woes to invite her to 
enter. 

She laughed. “Well, don’t be cross, and do let 
mein. I want Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.’ May I take it?” 

“What? Oh, a book! Yes, yes; take any- 
thing in the house.’’ 

He led the way into the library and helped her 
find the books. He took them from the shelves, | 
and was so kind that Rachel began to be sorry 
for him. 

“‘Where is Clarissa?” she asked. 

“Clarissa? Oh, I put her in the clothes- | 
hamper while I answered the bell. Guess I’d | 


better take her out.” i passing moments. She was to be the first | found her house deserted. 


“Good gracious!”? Rachel rushed from the | 


of Gibbon resting on one arm and Clarissa | | floor, and looking once more in vain for either 
nestling against the other. Clarissa had learned | | Harriet, Professor Dean or Frank, she took 
to adapt herself to circumstances. She knew | Clarissa and her pages of notes and her class- 
when to frolic and when to be very quiet—and mate’s parasol and ran all the way to her room 
now she was very quiet. in the cottage in which she lived. She was in 
Rachel was not disturbed by her in the least. | such a hurry! 
She read, she took notes, with nothing more than | 
an occasional smile for the quiet little figure at | while she dressed; 
Clarissa’s small head drooped and she went to asked if she might stay to dinner. 
sleep, her pink cheek resting contentedly against | The matron was accustomed to Clarissa, She 
Rachel’s rough serge skirt. Rachel gently lifted | 
| the little head and placed her soft handkerchief | asked no questions. 
| beneath the softer baby cheek, then continued 
her absorbing perusal of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall of | pleasantly to Rachel. 
the Roman Empire.” Thus it happened that when Harriet reached 
So absorbing was it that she did not think of | home, several moments before six o’clock, she 





speaker of the affirmative side that evening at | that when Frank reached Harriet’s house at six 


library and up the stairs, followed by the| the Debating Club’s great debate, “Resolved: | o’clock, having forgotten Clarissa’s existence, he 
bewildered Frank. She ran into the room in| That the Roman Empire was not an Empire!” | | found Harriet staring somewhat blankly at the 


which the wicker clothes-hamper was kept, and | It was a large resolution, and Rachel appreciated | floor of Professor Dean’s study, on which rested 


her side. The house was very still, and presently | curls, went down with her to the matron, and | 


She left Clarissa with one of the other girls | out of hearing. 


| 


} 





“Great Seott!”’ he 
I left het 


Frank looked at the clock. 
eried. ‘“‘Six o’clock! J don’t know. 
here with one of the college girls.’’ 

“Oh !’”’ said Harriet, ina relieved voice. “That 
explains the books. But where are they”? 
Which girl was it?” 

“T—don’t know,” faltered Frank. 

“You don’t?” cried Harriet. 

“Why, no! HTlow can you expect me to 
remember the names of three hundred girls? 
She knew me, and you, and Clarissa. 
she’s up-stairs.”’ 

They went up-stairs; but they found no college 
girl and no Clarissa—and all Clarissa’s pretty 
little ornaments were gone! Harriet seized the 
crumpled dress from the floor and buried her 
face in it. 

“She wasn’t a college girl!’ she cried. “She 
just pretended it! And she has stolen Clarissa 
and Clarissa’s things! You are too careless a 
boy for words !” 

Thus it happened that when Professor Dean 
came home, at half past six, he found his wife 
sitting on the nursery floor weeping upon one 
of his daughter’s crumpled dresses, while his 
remorseful and distracted brother-in-law tried to 
make her believe that persons who stole children 
did not usually read Gibbon’ s “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” 

“*What in the world is the matter 
the assistant professor of Greek. 

“COlarissa is stolen!” wailed Clarissa’s mother. 

“She is not!”’ retorted Clarissa’s uncle. 

They explained, and the professor administered 
comfort. “Of course she isn’t stolen. The girl 
thought Frank knew her. How did she look, 
Frank ?”’ 

“ Like other girls,’’ said Frank. 

“What did she wear?”’ asked Harriet. 

“What all girls wear,” said Frank. 

This was small clue to the mystery, and 
Harriet wept afresh. 

“Cheer up !”’ said the professor. “The girl had 
to go at five, you say, so of course she went 
and took Clarissa with her. When did you get 
back, Frank ?”’ 

“Six,”’ said that downcast and shamefaced 
boy. 

“Well, of course she took her with her,” 
replied the professor, foregoing reproach. “We 
can go over to the college and find her without 
a bit of difficulty.”’ 

“Easily ?” cried Harriet. 
dred girls! 

However, as there was no other course open, 
they went across the campus to the college—first, 
to the main dormitory. “Has any one seen 
Clarissa ?”’ they asked. 

The dormitory was searched, but needless to 
say, Clarissa was not found in it. Harriet’s tears 
flowed anew, but she hurried her husband and 
brother to the next dormitory, and then to the 
cottages in turn. 

At the third cottage a sophomore met them. 
“The Roman Empire!’’ she exclaimed. “Why, 
it’s the Debating Club’s debate to-night. Rachel 
Hamilton is the principal girl in it. She could 
tell you who the others are. Why, they must be 
having it now, up in the Shakespeare room. 
Rachel is over there.’’ 

Harriet, the professor and Frank said not a 
word ; they ran to the Shakespeare room. They 
opened the door and rushed in, into a flood of 
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demanded 


**“Among three hun- 
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eloquence. 


Rachel was speaking, her notes in one band. 
Beside her, on the table, caressingly guarded by 
her other hand, sat Clarissa, smiling and at ease, 
a red rose on her shoulder, a pink peppermint 
in one hand and a round, frosted chocolate 
cookie in the other. She leaned against Rachel 
and smiled, and took alternate bites of the pep- 
permint and the cookie. 

“T told you so!” cried Frank. 

“So did I!’’ echoed Professor Dean. But 
Harriet, without a word, seized her daughter, 
and watered the red rose on her shoulder with a 
few more tears, while the Debating Club stood 
speechless with amazement. 

Frank explained, and the members of the 
Debating Club almost forgot the Roman Empire 
in their mirth. They finally were sufficiently 
serious to finish the debate; and Rachel, beaming 
with triumph, escorted the Dean family and 
Frank to the door. She kissed Clarissa and 
kissed Harriet. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Harriet, dear,” she said, 
“but it didn’t occur to me that Frank didn’t know 
me! And I might have left a note!’’ 

“Humph!” sniffed Frank, when they were 
“She is a trump, that girl—but 


” 


then smoothed her baby | she forgets that there are two hundred and 


ninety-nine others! And she should have left 
a note !’’ 


“The idea of that boy not knowing my name!” 


observed her festive attire, and unfortunately | said Rachel, with another laugh, as she went to 


her room. “Well, perhaps this experience may 


“Certainly she may stay, my dear!’ she said | hint to Harriet that she had better take care of 


| 


Thus it happened | some moments later, holding Clarissa very tightly 


| 


jC larissa a little more herself—although others do 
love to do it for her.” 
However that may have been, as Harriet sat, 


in her arms and kissing her at frequent intervals, 
she said to Frank: 

“Well, except that the stem of that rose tore a 
hole in her best embroidered dress, and that I 
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don’t know how peppermint and chocolate cake 
combined will agree with her, she is safe. But 
I wish, Frank, that in future, when you leave 
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her with a stray girl, you would just go through 
the formality of finding out the girl’s name and 
address. It would simplify things.’’ 























In Gwo Parts.—Part One. 


O a long line of pets, whose tragic end 

brought grief and tears,—poor beasties, to 
whom I was kind only to be cruel,—I dedicate 
this penitential confession. 

Stories without number have been written to 
teach boys and girls how they should treat their 
dumb friends; this record tells only how animals 
should not be treated. 

The first pet I can remember, quite as a little 
girl, was a small land-tortoise; it was mine and 
it was alive, and was therefore precious and 
wonderful. I thought its flat head beautiful, 
its dull, metallic eyes full of expression, its 
ungainly waddle interesting. The shell alone 
distressed me, it was so cold and hard, but even 
this I contrived to enliven by gilding. 

The poor creature lived in a candle-box opening 
on a soup-plate of water, upon which floated 
scraps of bread and cabbage leaf; but hearing 
that tortoises re- 
quired living prey, 
and feeling indis- 
posed to gratify so 
monstrous an ap- 
petite, I tried the 
effect of tying 
thread to small 
pieces of raw meat 
and jerking it, so as 
togive semblance of 
life. The bait took; my tortoise made a grab, 
swallowing meat and thread, and only then I 
realized that either the tortoise must keep the 
thread or it must relinquish the meat. Now as 
thread might disagree with land-tortoises, I 
jerked back my pet’s first and only meal, and 
this seemed to discourage the poor thing, for it 
never attempted to eat again. 





**AND THEN 
DEVOTED HER- 
SELF TO : 
HATCHING THEM.” 


A Tortoise and Many Birds. 


OW I must beg my readers to remember that 

I really cared very much for my various 

strange pets. I spared neither time nor trouble 

ministering to what I fancied were their wants, 

and, as I will show, it was always through 

misplaced attentions, and never from neglect, 
that they died. 

One cold December night I thought my 
tortoise must feel chilly in its box by the soup- 
plate pond, so I bethought me of a store of thisitle- 
down made into a doll’s bed. I tore open the 
little mattress and carefully packed the tortoise 
in the thistledown, tucking the warm stuff well 
under the cold shell, and piling it up and pressing 
it down to keep out the cold. Alas! the next 
morning I found my tortoise colder than ever, 
for it was dead—starved or suffocated. I 
mourned it, buried it, and replaced it by two 
Java sparrows, Rachel and Keren-happuch. 
They were dull, pretty birds. They never 
cared for me, but they seemed devoted to each 
other. 

The end of the sparrows was sudden. Their 
cage, which was hoisted up by a cord and pulley, 
insecurely fastened, came down one day witha 
rush, turned over in sad ruin, and Rachel and 
Keren-happuch were no more. And a cock and 
hen canary reigned in their stead. 

On turning back to a very juvenile journal, 
I find the following record: ‘Great joy to-day. 
My hen canary has laid her first egg. Please 
God she may lay more,” and although I much 
disturbed the mother bird by continual peepings, 
she laid five little blue eggs, and then devoted 
herself to hatching them. 

I welcomed with reverent awe the five hideous 
little chicks, with their sightless eyes and raw 
wings. I watched them through the quill to the 
feather age, and hoped they would turn out to 
be as uniqueas their names—Amram, Ozni, Tola, 
Jimnei and Jonathan. But they grew up to be 
very ordinary hen canaries, neither tuneful nor 
tame, and J gave them away without regret, 
transferring my affections to a tiny redpoll, 
fastened by a string to a board fitted with 
perches. 


How the Redpoll Went. 


HIS poor bird had to work for its living, 
having never a sip of water but by hoisting 
up with beak and claw a little thimbleful of 
water, which dropped, bucket-like, into a minia- 
ture well below. For seed my redpoll must fly 
up and peck the face of a painted clock, which 
fell back, showing the seed-box. 
At first the mere mechanism and ingenuity of 
the arrangements had charmcod me, and to possess 
a performing bird seemed great good fortune; 





but when the bird’s point of view occurred to 
me, I realized the cruelty, and lifting it from 
its prison board I found it was tightly girdled 
underneath the feathers, the string pressing on 
its delicate breast-bone. 


I kissed its ruby head, cut the cruel string, | 
| snails, water- beetles and water- 


and then, from my open hands, it flew away 
with joyful whir of wings. 
attention —I will not say my affections—to a 
bottle of leeches. 


My Leech Barometer. 


KEPT them as interesting, since they could 

not be considered engaging, and I neither gave 
nor expected affection. For one thing, I had 
heard that leeches made an excellent barometer, 
so I kept them in a good-sized pickle bottle, 
which I filled daily with fresh water, being 
careful to tie a piece of linen over the mouth of 
the jar. 

One day I carried my leech bottle into my 
brother’s bedroom, meaning to fill it from the 
water-ewer; some one called me; I forgot that 
the cover was off the jar, and when I returned, 
lo, the ieeches had disappeared—five big, hungry 
leeches. 

After much anxious groping about, and not 
finding any one of the five, I thought it best to 
go away very quietly. Gently closing the door, 
I withdrew my empty bottle, and I never alluded 
to my loss; but for many mornings I gazed 
anxiously at my brother, expecting with dread to 
see him looking pale and bloodless. 

And now came my dormouse, in a tiny wheel- 
cage, opening into a snug box-parlor 
lined with moss—the fattest, brown- 
est, sleepiest dormouse you ever saw; 
but it is a great mistake to think 
dormice are always asleep, for when 
they do wake up they are very wide- 
awake indeed. Mine slipped through 
my fingers with the easy celerity of 
the gray house mouse, and took 
refuge behind a big bookcase. 

The books were taken from the 
shelves and the bookcase moved. 
The dormouse fled behind another 
and bigger bookcase; this also was moved, and 
mousey shot into a corner, where it was captured 
by the tail, when, oh horror! the bushy tail 
slipped off the bone as easily as a loose kid 
glove. 

This accident so shocked me I could never look 
at that dormouse without shame and remorse; 
but it did not seem to mind at all, but went con- 
tentedly to sleep that winter, till one warm spring 
day wakefulness returned, and finding its prison 
door unlatched, dormouse made its escape and 
was never seen again. But as I was now to 
have a very rare, a really unique cat, I did not 
prolong mourning for the mouse. 

A friend wrote from Cairo to say that she 
was bringing some Egyptian kittens and would 
give me one. So of course I made it widely 
known that I was soon to possess a cat the like 
of which had never been seen. I boasted loudly, 
and suffered the fate of boasters. 

My Egyptian cat turned out to be a very 
ordinary, badly marked white and gray cat, 
with a distinct cast in its eye; indeed, the only 
remarkable thing about it was this squint. I 
felt now the impossibility of showing this com- 
mon kitten to expectant friends as a rarity, so 
I cast about for some means of making the 
Khedive appear remarkable, and decided to dye 
it with some harmless vegetable dye. 


The Pink and Yellow Khedive. 


MADE an infusion of logwood chips, a 

rich crimson dye, and another—I forget the 
ingredient—which yielded a bright yellow liquid ; 
and the Khedive, in spite of a very animated 
protest, was dyed one-half a very decided pink, 
the other a gamboge yellow, and then he was 
carefully dried. 

Now I quite recognize the cruelty of this 
proceeding, and even at this distance of time I 
take comfort in the recollection that 
the Khedive soon recovered its 
spirits, and made grabs at its yel- 
low tail with its pink paws. But 
although the kitten was made re- 
markable in appearance by artificial 
means, it was in reality a very 
remarkable cat for its intelligence 
and its endurance. I do not believe any English 
or American cat would have endured what the 
Khedive went through with such cheerful 





Next I turned my | 
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serenity. I hope none of my readers will imitate 
me, for even if the dear pussy did escape suffer- 
ing in the dyeing process, which is doubtful, it 
certainly must have felt itself an outcast among 
cats, notwithstanding the saying: “‘ At night all 
cats are gray.” 

Dear little Khedive, it cost me many a tear! 
Once it walked into a saucer of pure carbolic 
acid and burned its paws dreadfully; they were 
so swollen and blistered that for a long time it 


“eould only roll or wriggle from place to place. 


I dressed its paws with carbonate of soda and 
tied them up in cotton-wool, and with tender 
nursing it recovered and lived for 
some time a very happy life, till one 
day, sitting on the sunny sill of a 
very high window, our Khedive 
snapped at a fly, overbalanced and 
fell; and so it died. We mourned 
our dear cat heavily, but I soon 
turned for consolation to an aqua- 
rium of fresh water. 

This was carefully planted with 
water-weeds and stocked with min- 
nows, Prussian carp, scavenger 


spiders; on the top floated a cork 
island, tenanted by a salamander and a small frog. 

My aquarium was an endless delight; there 
was a mystery about that little world walled in 
by four sheets of glass. The feathery water- 
plants swayed gently as the fish darted about. 
The humble black snails crawled ploddingly up 
and down the sides of the tank, cleaning away 
the refuse. The jolly little spiders, living like 
divers in their silver air-bubbles—really, aqua- 
riums have the fascination of fairy-land. 

Now about this time, when in my early teens, 
I was much taken up with the microscope. I 
had a good student’s microscope. I bought, 
among other things, a polariscope, a micrometer, 
a spot-lens. I mounted my own specimens very 
creditably, and I read all I could understand, and 
much I could not, about microscopes, and felt 
at last that my calling in life was science in gen- 
eral and microscopy in particular. 


Discovering the ‘‘ Tennantia.’’ 


T was my good fortune to be the friend of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s daughters, and many a happy 
Sunday afternoon I spent at their house. What 
a chance, too, for the future scientist! I felt 
that I must hasten to distinguish myself, lest 
Professor Huxley might come to think 
there was “nothing in me ;” I must lose 
no time in discovering some new insect, 
or some form of life which had escaped 
the vigilant eye of other explorers. So 
I examined dust from the roof and 
water from the water-butts. Every- 
thing likely to contain life in any form 
went under the eye of the highest power 
of my microscope. I burned to 
discover something I could call 
“Tennantia,” my name being 
Dorothy Tennant. 

Of course today we hear of nothing but 
microbes and bacilli, but when I began my 
researches much less was known and written 
of these living germs; and indeed, had 1 known 
it, there was a whole world waiting to be dis- 
covered. But I was only an ignorant girl, 
burning with zeal, groping without guidance, 
and, I am afraid, somewhat puffed up with very 
youthful vanity. 

One day I noticed that some of the Prussian 
carp in the aquarium swam very sluggishly, and 
I observed a fungous growth over them. Three 
carp died, and I immediately put some of the 
blood under my microscope. I was excited when 
I noticed, moving about among the blood-cor- 
puscles, what looked like small, straight rod 
corpuscles, with an independent life of their own. 
I shook with joy. Had I at last discovered 
the “Tennantia,’”’ and was not this form of life 
the cause of the fish’s death? Quickly I sacri- 
ficed a healthy carp, and found no bacillus in its 
blood. I had made a discovery indeed! 

Then I sat down to consider. So very simple 
a form—could it really be alive? Did not life 
mean something more complicated? In all my 
experience I had never come across any organism 
quite so simple, with no mouth or stomach. The 
simplicity distressed me. Why, nothing but a 
little stick of a thing! Really, this was too 
simple for my “Tennantia.” I wrote out a full 
account of my discovery for Professor Huxley. 
I made an enlarged drawing of the “Tennantia,” 
but, wishing to add dignity and importance to 
it, I added—yes, alas! I added antenne just 
like those of a butterfly!” 

When Professor Huxley saw it he smiled and 
said, “Your ambition o’erleapt itself; your 
discovery was not bad. These bacilli have been 
seen in the blood of diseased fish, and not so very 
long ago; but you have destroyed the value of 
your observation by adding mustaches to this 
very simple form of life. I should 
therefore advise you to name this 
specimen ‘Tennantia viridis!’ ’’ That 
last word means “verdant !”’ 

Just about this time I had a little 
tame squirrel called Filbert. It was 
suckled by a cat, who thought this 
particular kitten unusually lively, 
especially when it ran up the window-curtain. 
She was very proud of Filbert’s bushy tail, and 
if our tabby could have spoken she would have 
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said, ‘“‘Now, did you ever see such a beautiful 
brown kitten, and with such a tail, too?”’ 

Filbert was the best loved of my long line of 
pets; he would sit on my shoulder and bury in 
my hair the nuts he could not eat, or poke them 
down my neck. He would sleep cradled in my 
hands, or sit perkily by my cup, and when the 
coffee was cool enough, cautiously dip a paw in, 
which he licked carefully. He had a droll way 
of washing himself. Whether their little pink 
tongues are too small or too dry to do all the 
cleaning I cannot tell, but Filbert, when he 
wished to make a thorough toilet, would sit up 
and sneeze into his paws, then rub 
them over his shoulders, back and 
tail, frequently repeating the sneeze. 

Watching Filbert asleep, 1 observed 
that he incessantly ground his two 
upper teeth against his two long lower 
teeth. Now this, I decided, must be 
a bad habit peculiar to Filbert, and 
after considering how it was to be 
checked, I made him a muzzle of tape, 
which I carefully fastened on at night, 
to Filbert’s great disgust, although he 
generally managed to work it off and 
tear it to bits. 

I do not know how it would have ended had 
not Frank Buckland, the great naturalist, who 
took a kindly interest in the young would-be 
naturalist, explained to me that squirrels, being 
rodents, were always grinding their incisors, 
and that if, by some accident, my squirrel were 
to break one of his upper front teeth, the corre- 
sponding lower one would gradually grow and 
grow out of his mouth till it curved round into 
his skull. So Filbert was ever after allowed 
to sleep in peace and grind his sharp yellow teeth 
at will. 

I had the dear little fellow for nearly four 
years; he died of a swélling under the lower 
jaw. Every one in 
the house felt Filbert’s 
death; to this day I 
remember my great 
grief when I wrapped 
the small body in 
white flannel, and 
placing it in an empty 
cigar-box, buried it 
reverently in the gar- 
den. I cut off some of 
the hair from his pretty tail and put it into a big 
brass locket, something like a watch-case, and on 
a card inside I wrote in gold paint, “‘Grief.’’ 

Another little squirrel, called Tricksie, was 
given tome. I came also to care for it, although 
never so much as for Filbert. We had Tricksie 
for two years, and then he died in the same way 
as Filbert, so I reopened my locket and added 
another little pinch of fur and wrote in gold 
paint, “More Grief.”” Only the other day I came 
across the blackened locket. 

Indeed, I went through a great deal one way 
and another with my pets, although I cannot 
deny that they also went through a good deal. 
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How to See Venus in the Daytime. 
By Dr. William R. Brooks, M.A., F.R. AS. 

















VENUS is now a beautiful evening star, and 
a most glorious object it is as its radiance 
breaks through the gloaming of the western sky. 
Venus is our nearest planetary neighbor, 
revolving about the sun in an orbit interior to the 
earth’s orbit, at a distance from the sun of sixty- 
seven millions of miles. 

When nearest to the earth, and between us and 
the sun, as at F, a position called by astronomers 
inferior conjunction (see Fig. 1), Venus is only 
about twenty-five millions of miles distant; but 
when at the opposite part of its orbit, or beyond 
the sun from us, as at S, a position called 
superior conjunction, Venus is one hundred and 
fifty-nine millions of miles away. ‘This causes 
a very great difference in its apparent size as seen 
from the earth. When nearest to us the diameter 
of Venus appears over six times greater than it 
does at its most distant place. (See title figure.) 

This also causes great differences in the appar- 
ent brightness of the planet. 

The apparent movements of Venus as seen 
from the earth are very interesting and peculiar. 
It seems to move outward from the sun until it 
reaches a point called greatest elongation from 
the sun, and then to retrace its path toward the 
sun, and passing the same, to reappear upon 
the other side of the great central orb. When at 
superior conjunction it changes from morning 
star to evening star. When it comes to the place 
called inferior conjunction, it changes from 
evening star to morning star. 

When Venus is at the place in its orbit marked 
B in Fig. 1, it is at its greatest apparent angular 
distance from the sun as seen from the earth as 
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evening star, and Venus was in this place on the 
fourth of the present month. 

Venus in its revolutions about the sun passes 
through all the phases of our moon, from the 
erescent to the full. 
(See title figure.) They 
are not visible to the 
naked eye, but are 
beautifully shown 
even in small tele- 
scopes. But these 
phases affect the bril- 
liance of the planet. | 
Venus is not brightest | 

EA to us when full, be- | 
aha cause it is then so far | 
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Then if you have a telescope, if only a small 
one, examine it with that, and you will find that 
brilliant dot of light resolved into a beautiful 
object resembling a crescent moon. 

These directions for finding Venus in the day- 
time will apply approximately to all sections in 
the latitude of the Eastern and Middle States, 
or say north of the city of Washington, at the 


hour named, using the standard time of the, 


different divisions right across the continent. 
Near the borders of the standard time divisions, 
however, or where there is a great difference 
between local and standard time, local time 
should be used. 

For the Southern States, add one inch in 
height to the short side of the triangle for each 


away. Neither is it brightest when nearest the | five degrees of latitude south of Washington. 


earth, for then its illuminated face is turned from | Thus for the latitude of Middle Tennessee add | 


us; but there is a place in its orbit marked D, in | one inch; for the latitude of New Orleans add 








Fig. 1, when Venus is at its greatest brilliancy as 
evening star, and Venus will be in that position 
on January 9, 1902. 

At that time, and for a week or more before | 
and after the date named, Venus may be seen | 
easily with the naked eye in the daytime, espe- | 
cially if we know just where to look for it. This | 
may be accomplished in a very simple way. 

Make a triangle out of thin wood or pasteboard 
the upright of which shall be nine inches and hori- | 
zontal length one foot. Fasten this in an upright | 
position on the top of a post (see Fig. 2), for con- 
venience about as high as your head. Place it so 
that the twelve-inch side of your triangle is hori- 
zontal, and also due north and south. Now near 
January 9, 1902, Venus is on the meridian, or due | 
south at about a quarter of three in the afternoon, | 


two inches. For 
intermediate lati- 


tudes run the eye 
up or down the : 
sky neartheplace 9 
pointed to by the — 
triangle, and the 


planet will be St 
found. 

On the other 
hand, for the ex- 
treme Northern 
States, subtract 
one inch from the height or short side of the tri- 
angle for each five degrees north of Washington. 

If we remember that the altitude, or height of 
the object, above the southern horizon when on 
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“What in creation are you talking about?” I 
| said. “A forest—here?” 
“Well,” said Jack, an aggrieved note struggling 
with the laugh in his voice, “if that doesn’t look 
| like a young forest, 1’ll eat snow instead of beans 
| for a week !” 
| I fell hurriedly into some clothes, and going to 
his side, looked out. It was the habit of all of 
us, on finishing for the day, to stand the big sleds 
on end with the long steering poles up, to prevent 
any drifting snow from freezing on the surface. 
And now for the mile and a quarter of the 
summit camp all you could see was a wilderness 
of sled poles—tents, caches, trails, all were buried. 
We afterward found that nine feet of snow had 
fallen. 

This first day of clear weather was spent in 
unearthing, or rather in “‘unsnowing,”’ all the 
goods and camp utensils buried near the tents, 
and in visiting neighbors. Tents thirty feet 
|}away might have been in Africa for all the 
communication we had had with them during 
|the storm. It was very pleasant to have some- 
| thing to do again; hard work is the best thing in 
| the world to produce peace of mind. The ever- 
| present danger of snowslides was forgotten, or, 
if not forgotten, at least it was not mentioned ; 
| and shouts and laughter filled the air. 

As if to make up for lost time, the sun not 
| only shone, but shone hot; it was near the end 
of the winter, and the days were getting long. 
| It was the extra warmth that precipitated the 
catastrophe, for what we expected and feared 
happened that night. 

McKenzie, a Texas stock-raiser who was in 
Alaska for his health, had run in for a few 


and at such an altitude that if you stand on the | the meridian increases one degree for each degree | moments to visit us and to return to Allyee some 


north side of your post, and sight up the north | 
side of your triangle at the hour named, when | 
the sky is clear, you will certainly see Venus. 






WE were camped at the 
foot of the summit of 
the Valdez Pass, Alaska, 
some thirty miles from the town, and had been | 
cooped up in our tent for ninety-six hours by | 
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that we go south, and that the altitude decreases 
by the same amount for each degree of north 
latitude, all this will be perfectly clear. 


above us should slide, it 
wouldn’t all come right 
down here off this cliff? 
It’s twice as steep as where the trail was.”’ 





“Oh, fiddlesti— Well, now, I don’t,—why, | 


baking-powder he had borrowed. And luckily 
for us he had stayed to hear Allyce, for whom 
he had a great admiration, explaining more fully 
to Jack his reasons for believing a possible 
| snowslide would bury us in a natural cavern, 
and enclose us in a cave rather than a grave. 
McKenzie had just gone when, with a crashing, 
rumbling roar as of many waters, the snow came 


, down on the defenseless camp, on men as power- 


less to resist the snow monster as an ant is 
powerless under a boot-heel. 

The mere fact of our being able to hear the 
roar for so long ought to have told us that it was 
as Allyce had predicted—that we were behind the 
fall, as one can go behind the falls of Niagara. 


the worst snow-storm I have ever seen. Monot-| why,—I don’t know. I say, Allyce,” he called, | But we stood rooted to the spot, absolutely 


ony does not even faintly express the conditions 
of our existence. It was wake up, get up and | 


“come here a minute!’’ 


Allyce came, on the jump. When any one 


| petrified with terror and the expectation of a 
sudden blinding blow from above, and then suffo- 


stretch, go back to bed and cuddle down in com- | forgot his nickname, and allowed an unaccus-| cation. But the soft, white, relentless snow, 
fortable bag and blankets to keep from freezing | tomed tongue to struggle with the involved | sweeping in such irresistible power over us, did 


to death, talk, eat, sleep. 

Outside was nothing but snow, twenty-five | 
feet of it on the glacier to start with; over seven | 
feet all round us, newly fallen, loose snow ; snow 
coming softly, silently down on top of us, and | 
falling so thickly we dared not go twenty feet | 
from the tent without a rope for fear of getting | 
lost. Nothing could be seen but a dense wall of | 
white. 

Right back of us we knew there was a thirty- 
foot cliff of ice,—the beginning of the mile-long 
slope to the summit,—but it might just as well 
not have existed for all one could see of it. In 
clear weather this slope was covered with tiny, 
moving black dots,—men, sleds, dogs, horses, | 
goods, all bound for the top,—and the “Ho!” 
for the lowlands and Copper River and gold. 
But the storm-king had grown weary of inaction, 
and in what was probably the last storm of the 
winter had opened his snow-bags wide and was 
covering over all trails, all “caches” of goods, | 
and spoiling a good’ many pounds of valuable, 
perishable flour. 

“Tom,” said Jack to me, suddenly, “do you 
know I don’t feel 2 bit safe here. Suppose this | 
last fall of snow should take it into its white | 
young head to go tobogganing and slide down | 
the summit, where would we be?”’ 

“Probably out of sight,” I replied. “I don’t | 
see the use of worrying. You can’t help matters | 
now, and there are about two hundred other | 
tents in the same box.”’ 

“Much good that’ll do me!”” grunted Jack. 

I relapsed into silence. After a few minutes | 
of musing on snowslides, I had an idea. ‘‘Alice,’’ 
I called to the long-suffering man acting as cook, 
“Alice, how long before chuck ?” 

“*Half-hour,” was the laconic reply; Allyce 
never wasted words. 

I got slowly Out of my sleeping-bag, slipped on 
a pair of rubber boots, and went to the tent door 
or flap. Pulling it aside, I looked out. I could | 
not see anything, but I wanted to assist my 
struggling idea with a little fresh air. Far off, 
very far off, I heard a rumble, exactly like that 
of a distant express-train. ‘‘Mountain moat 
slide!’ I muttered. ‘Ten miles off, anyway.” 
Then I turned and went back into the tent, 
stopping an instant to bang the top with a 
“slipper’—a long pole with a cross-piece used 
to dislodge the snow from the roof of the tent. | 

“Jack, tell me something,” I began. } 

“Um-hum,” said Jack, dees in a month-old | 
newspaper. : 

“If a ball is rolled down a slanting roof, its | 
track will be on the steepest part, won’t it?” 

“Of course,” said Jack. 

“If the roof is long enough and you start ten | 
balls down at once, they will all converge at the | 
steepest part, won’t they ?” 

“Sure.” | 

“‘Well, will you please tell me why, if the snow 


pronunciation of his queer-sounding Nor- 
wegian name, he knew something was the 
matter. 

“Tom,” said Jack to me, “just repeat 
that fairy tale of yours from end to end for 
Al. He knows more of such things than 
I do.” 

I repeated it. 

Allyce smiled. “Off course you are 
right,” he said, in his soft accent. “I haf 
tought it for seferal tays.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t you say so? Then 
we might have been out of here—” this 
very unreasonably from Jack. 

“Not so, mine frient. We could not out 
get from tis blace, not while te snow iss so 
tick—we could not te trail fint. I haf 
tought much tat we and our frients for 
one-eight of a mile on each site of us are 
in much danger, but it will not us do 
any goot to worry. We must stay wit 
it until it clears and we get a new trail.’’ 

“Then the lower camp wouldn’t be 
touched, you think?” asked Jack. 

“No, I tink not,” said Allyce, adding, 
with a smile, “It ees a goot ting, tere 
will be some ones to dug us out !’’ 

Jack grunted, and Allyce went back 
to his dinner. It was the most silent 
repast I ever sat down to; and when, 
at the close of the meal of beans and 
hardtack, Jack stretched his diminu- 
tive self to his full height and said, ‘‘I’m 
glad we haven’t any women with us,” 

I think he expressed the sentiment of 
us all. Two men, not over a hundred 
feet away, had their wives with them. 

After dinner Allyce tried to comfort 
us. “Tere iss one ting you haf ofer- 
looked, mine frients,”’ he said. ‘lose 
snowballs of yours will momentum gather as tey 
roll down te roof and will not drop at its edge. 
Now we are at te edge, right, and I do not tink 
we are touched if a slite do come. We will yoost 
pe bound up in a big snow cave and could lif 
seferal tays—and ten we might be dug out.’ 

Well, of course, Jack and I could see that for 


ourselves as soon as it was pointed out to us—| 


the high ice-cliff at our back would certainly 
protect the tent from actual contact with the 
snow while it was falling. Whether the cave 


so made would fill up afterward was a question | 


not to be answered without experience. 

The day wore away somehow, and at about 
ten o’clock we went to sleep. The next morning 
the sun was shining. Then there was a jubila- 
tion. Hard as our work of transporting our 
goods was, and almost hopeless as the task of 
breaking a new trail seemed, it was yet preferable 
to lying in bed and doing nothing. 

“Get up, you lazy beggars !”’ cried Jack. “Get 
up and come and see the forest !’’ 





NAS Gane 


‘“SHOUTS AND LAUGHTER FILLED THE AIR.”’ 


not number us among its immediate victims; the 
noise grew gradually fainter and fainter, and 
finally ceased altogether. What we had heard 
of the slide had not taken over five minutes, 
| although I suppose a great deal of snow had | 
| come down afterward that we could not hear 
' from beneath. ; 

The tent, of course, was as dark as pitch, and 
obviously the first thing to do was to get a light 
and ascertain how we were situated. After 
some time we managed to find our two lanterns, 
and these, with a moment’s inspection, served to 
show us that the slide had gone completely over 
us, and that we were penned in a natural cavern 
of snow—a triangular, hollow, prism-shaped 
prison. It had been intensely dark, but with 
the two lanterns and the help of the reflective 
powers of the millions of tiny snow-mirrors, the 
cavern was as light as we could wish. Roughly 
| speaking, the cave was thirty feet high on the 

wall side, dwindling to nothing on the south, | 
the roof slanting at about thirty-five degrees. | 
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This cave was about forty feet long, terminating 
abruptly at one end, and in crumbling lumps of 
snow and broken pieces of ice at the other. 

The next thing was to ascertain our resources. 
We had no doubt we should be dug out: the 
question was, How long could we live? Allyce 
had two loaves of bread, a bucket of cold beans, 
and about six pounds of raw bacon. We had 
other food, but uncooked, and of course a fire 
was out of the question ; the air we had must be 
kept as pure as possible. 

Water was another thing we were destined to 
know the need of; snow we had too plentifully, 
but snow is dangerous to eat in quantities and 
does not seem to be at all effective in quenching 
thirst; and the want of a fire prevented our 
melting it, as we usually did. 

“All the same, fellows,” said Jack, “this is a 
heap better than being buried several miles 
underneath a cold, unfeeling, clammy snowslide, 
without any breathing space. We'll put ourselves 
on rations, and see if we can’t manage td cheat 
the snow. I guess we can dig out toward them, 
can’t we, Allyce?’’ he said, indicating the outside 
world with a jerk of his thumb. 

“Not so, mine frient. If we much touch tat 
roof our shofels wit, it will all coom down on 
us,”’ was the quiet answer. 

“Then we'll leave it alone,” said Jack, 
promptly, with his cheery laugh. “They’re going 
to get right to work to dig us out, anyway. Do 
you think it will take them over three days, Al?’’ 

“T cannot yet tell,” said Allyce. “I do not 
know how much snow above us iss, but I should 
tink tey would dig us in a week out.” 

“Yes,” said I, brutally, “if they don’t imagine 
we are all dead and don’t take the trouble to 
look for us!” 

Jack laughed again, and called me a pessimist, 
and you’ll never guess what that absurd man did 
next! He got out his chess-board, and in five 
minutes he and Allyce were deep in the mysteries 
of a “queen’s gambit refused,’’—whatever that 
is,—just as if there were no such thing as a 
prison in the world, and apparently oblivious to 
what was threatening. 

I suppose to play chess was the most sensible 
thing they could do,—there was no way in which 
we could help ourselves, and moping was a poor 
way to pass time, as I soon discovered,—but their 
conduct was beyond my philosophy, and—I don’t 
play chess. 

Such a week as followed! The slide had fallen 
on Monday. Wednesday night we faced hunger ; 
our food was all gone. In the night we all had 
stomach cramps from eating snow. Friday and 
Saturday passed as nightmares; occasionally we 
lighted the lantern just to see one another. Sun- 
day—we kept account of the days with a pencil 
and paper and our watches—Sunday we didn’t 
take the trouble to get up; at least, 

Jack and I didn’t. Almost all 
hope had gone,—we were all 
sure in our inmost hearts that 
we had been given up for dead, 
—although, to our credit be it 
said, we pretended, each to the 
others, that our troubles were 
nearly over, and that rescue was 
surely at hand. 
“No; what’s the use of getting 
up?” said Jack, weakly, as 
Allyce came stumbling into the 
tent from a trip outside a little 
later. ‘‘Nothing to eat there, 
nor yet anything to see.” 

“Yes, but, mine frient, tere 
iss someting to see,’’ said Allyce, 
quietly. 

“What?” came a shout from 
us both. “Where did you get 
light to see anything with?’”’ 
“Tat iss wat it iss to see, mine frients; it iss 
light enough outsite to see a leetle ways.” 

It took some time for the significance of the 
information to penetrate our suffering, befogged 
brains; but when we did realize that the scarcely 
visible twilight meant that the snow-crust above 
us could not be more than ten feet thick in some 
places, at least, and that the despaired-of rescue 
was at hand, we wept. It was not that we 
were not ready to die if we had to—we had all 
faced death many times in Alaska before; it 
was the relief from the nervous strain, the sudden 
rush of hope where hope was dead, that caused 
the breakdown. . 

Within five hours the first shovel came through ; 
in two more hours we were free men, staggering 
out blinded into the sunshine to be caught and 
cheered as if we were the heroes instead of 
McKenzie and his party. Remembering Allyce’s 
words, he had insisted on keeping up the appar- 
ently hopeless search until he found either us or 
our bodies. His simple faith in the knowledge 
of the little Norwegian had saved our lives. 

We recovered most of our goods in time, and 
although sick for a week from exhaustion and 
strained nerves, we were otherwise all right. 
We missed many a face we had known, victims 
to the biggest slide the Valdez ever knew, and 
when we saw the damage it had done we had 
all the more cause to marvel at our escape. Jack 
has some white hairs in his head now, and my 
black beard is streaked with gray. 

Allyce didn’t change. “For why?” he said. 
“If we get out, we get out; if not, why, ten— 
why, ten we don’t—tat iss all.”” 

But it is something to remember and dream of, 
nevertheless. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
A great packing-house in Chicago is 
laying out a golf course for its employees. ‘“‘Old 
Uncle Ned” can now 


Hang up the meat-ax and the maul, 
Take down the brassy and the ball. 





King Edward has signed the proclamation 
whieh fixes his new title. Hereafter he will be 
officially and formally known as “Edward VIL., 
by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.” It seems Jike a 
long title, but there is a great deal of history 
wrapped up in it. 


In order to signify that a prominent cape 
drawn on a manuscript chart should have a 
designation the maker of the map scrawled—‘ ? 
Name.” The chart was passed to a draftsman 
to be copied. He thought the question-mark was 
a capital C and the other word N-o-m-e. From 
the incident, according to inquiries recently made 
by Professor Davidson of the University of 
California, we get the name of our now famous 
gold-field. 


Fuel oil, for use under the boilers of steam- 
ships, suggests some interesting possibilities. 
Oil is lighter, and the amount of it necessary for 
a certain amount of work occupies less space 
than does the coal required for the same purpose. 
Inasmuch as oil is sprayed into the fire by 
machinery, its use would do away with most of 
the labor of stokers, and would also leave room 
for more passengers and freight. Although oil 
and water proverbially do not mix, the way they 
work together in a steam-boiler is very effective. 


Our consul-general at Frankfort reports, 
on the authority of German papers, that South 
Australian apples are now sold in the Vienna 
market at from five to ten cents each. The 
choicest ones bring even higher prices. ‘The 
apples, which are said to be juicy and ofa fine 
flavor, are shipped in long boxes, each containing 
one hundred, carefully selected, wrapped sepa- 
rately in tissue-paper, and packed in excelsior 
and corn husks. 
“deacon” both ends of the barrel some, and their 
apples do not sell at from five to ten cents each. 
Puzzle: to find the reason—or a sound and fair- 
sized apple beyond the outside layer. 

A little while ago a great strike among the 
cotton-mill operatives of Fall River seemed inevi- 
table. It was on the threshold of winter, and a 
strike would mean bitter privation for the spinners 


and financial loss to thousands of others. Four | 


of the most prominent ministers in the city went 
to the mill-agents and got permission to make a 
thorough examination of the mill accounts. . They 
were assured with evident earnestness and 
honesty by the mill-owners that an advance of 
wages then was impossible, but they also secured 
pledges that there should be no reduction during 
the winter. They laid these facts before the 
operatives and thereby averted a strike. It was 
an act outside of the ordinary ministerial field, 
but a most honorable and humane act; a prece- 
dent in good citizenship and public service which 
deserves to stand. 


What was the uniform of the British 
regiment whose men were in the affray at the 
North Bridge at Salem in February,1775? The 
question has been puzzling the Essex Institute 
of Salem ever since a painting of the scene was 
ordered for its walls. Correspondence with 
officers of the regiment—now a part of the Prince 
of Wales’s North Staffordshire, stationed in 
India—has at last made the painter’s work easier. 
These officers have sent, all the way from India 
to Salem, the only existing copy of the records of 
the regiment since 1758; and here the uniforms 
worn at all periods of its history are depicted in 
colors. Of course the book is merely lent; but 
what soldier of the North Bridge encounter, in 
his strangest vision of the night before, could 
have dreamed that Americans would ever ask, 
and Englishmen unquestioningly grant, so 
exceptional a favor? 


The United States as well as Canada will 
be interested in the finding of the court at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, which has been investigating 
the loss of the steamer Monticello, off Yarmouth 
a year ayo. The court pronounced the steamer 
sounc, well-manned and well-found, yet she 
went dowa in a stress of heavy weather with the 
loss of a large number of her passengers. In 
view of these facts the court suggests “that no 
side-wheel steamer with more than one tier of 
deck-houses, and these confined to the middle 
of the upper or main deck, with clear gangways 
fore and aft, shall be authorized to ply on the 
seacoast, excluding the Bay of Fundy and similar 
protected localities, between November ist and 
April ist, inclusive.” The loss of the American 
steamer Portland with all on board, in the 


In this country farmers | 


great gale of November, 1898, gives especial force 
to this finding. It was the unanimous opinion 
of seafaring men that if the Portland had been 
ha propeller instead of a side-wheel steamer, she 
| would have weathered the gale. 

| The power of a good book cannot be 
reckoned in foot-pounds or volts, but it is 
enormous. Hundreds of thousands of readers 
|have had their consciences stirred and their 
| hearts touched during the last two years by “The 
Sky Pilot’? and other stories in which “Ralph 
Connor” has set forth the life of the mining and 
lumber camps of the Northwest. See what the 
practical result is. The Province of Ontario is 
now establishing reading rooms and a home study 
system of elementary education in these camps. 
The object is both educational and reformative. 
Many of the men in the woods and the mines 
have had no chance to learn. They are eager 
| enough when they have the opportunity, and the 
| opportunity is now to be provided. The reading 
land entertainment rooms will beckon to the 
| seventy-five per cent. of the men who now fre- 
quent the saloons,—in other words, will reproduce 
in fact the conditions which are so vividly set 
| forth in fiction in “Black Rock,”—and the lum- 
| bermen themselves are putting up good buildings 
at their camps for night schools and social meet- 
ing-places. It is ‘‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men” and the People’s Palace over again. 
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THE TONGUE. 


Sacred interpreter of human thouyht, 
How few respect or use thee as théy ought! 
Cowper. 
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PARTY CONTROL. 


bled for its first session on Monday, is 
Republican in both branches by decisive 
| majorities. In the Senate the Republicans are 
| almost two-thirds of the whole number, and were 


| the two Delaware vacancies to be filled their 





strength would be still further angmented. In / 


the House of Representatives the Republicans 
have nearly four-sevenths of the total member- 
| ship. 
| The preponderance of one party over all others, 
| which has occurred at various periods of our 
| history, affords an interesting study. The three 
presidencies of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, 


| covering twenty-four years, revealed such a/ 


situation notably. Again, after the Jackson 
| Democracy became established it remained domi- 
nant in the nation, with the exception of two 
successful Whig tickets, up to the Civil War. 
| From that time until 1874 Republican control 
| was not once threatened. Between 1874 and 1894 
the two parties were almost evenly balanced, the 
| Democrats more often carrying the House, and 
'the Republicans the Senate and the electoral 
| colleges, although each of the five presidential 
contests was stubbornly fought. Since 1894 
Republican preponderance has again become 
marked. 

Most students of our political system believe 
that conditions are more healthful when there are 
two parties of nearly equal strength than when 
one party is greatly predominant, This is 
doubtless what Congressman Moody of Massa- 
chusetts, himself a strong Republican, meant 
when he said that the majorities in his State this 
year were “too large for any party to have.” It is 
certainly true that political contests which are 
evenly matched, like those in athletics, tend, 
although not always effectively, to call out the 
best material on each side. 

Events in this country have often brought about 
with surprising rapidity an equalization of party 
strength. Opposition to thedominant Democracy 
in 1852 was so weak that it could carry only four 
States; in 1856 the newly organized Republican 
party secured the votes of eleven States; in 1860 
it carried the country. Our history abounds in 
such examples. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


OTHING could show in a more striking 
N way the results of man’s age-long efforts 
to navigate the air than the news from 
Paris that householders are beginning to protest 
against having their morning slumbers broken by 
the popping of a gasoline motor in the clouds 
over their heads. The motor is the engine of the 
Santos-Dumont V., the air-ship invented and 
built by a young Brazilian, which lately made the 
cireuit of the Eiffel Tower and won the prize of 
| one hundred thousand franes for the achievement. 
With the success of Monsieur Santos-Dumont 
the “‘lighter-than-air people’ achieve at least a 
temporary triumph. Those interested in aero- 
nautics have long been divided into two camps. 
One party insists that successful flight must be 
sought through the agency of a dirigible machine 
lighter than air; in other words, a balloon pro- 
vided with a motor which will drive it and a 
rudder which will steer it in any direction. 
The “heavier-than-air people,” on the other 
hand, pin their faith to a machine which shall 
imitate, to some extent, the wings of a bird or 


wind merely by adjusting its wings at a certain 
inclination. A vessel sails and a kite rises in 
much the same way. Those who favor this 








Tue Fifty-seventh Congress, which assem- | 


the sails of a ship. A bird advances against the | 


solution, then, are seeking some invention in| man to be put out of the way in the Chinese 
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which light, thin planes—so far they have been 
of canvas or silk stretched upon a framework— 
may be forced through the air by a powerful 
motor, the direction and the elevation to be 
governed by the angle which the planes may 
be made to assume. 

The great advantage of the balloon type of 
flying-machine is its comparative safety. It 
will at least float, even if motive power and 


large that the task of driving it against anything 
but a light wind seems hopeless. The aeroplane 
is smaller, would be less conspicuous and there- 
fore safer in war, and the wind, instead of being 
its enemy, is its chief ally. On the other hand, 
the motor is all that keeps it in the air. Were 
that to fail, the whole mass would drop like lead. 

Which of these two forms will triumph 
eventually depends upon the ingenuity and 
courage of such men as Santos-Dumont, Count 
Zeppelin and Monsieur Roze on one side, Sir 
Hiram Maxim and our own Professor Langley 
on the other. 

& & 
AN OPPORTUNITY. 


That day is lost wherein I fail to lend 
A helping hand to some wayfaring friend. 
Bradt. 


® & 
WHAT ABOUT FAIRS? 


HE season of fairs is upon us again. Never 
: were opinions more sharply divided than 
they are now as to the usefulness of fairs. 

Mrs. Bona and her daughters are all knitting 
and sewing and piecing as if their lives depended 
| upon the accumulation of “sixty articles for the 





| housekeeping table.” Mrs. Critica, on the other | 


steering-gear give out; but it is necessarily so} 
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fashion, or even to be kept long in retirement. 
The next great emergency found him again at the 
helm. He could command an army or direct 
the movements of a navy with equal ease. He 
was at home in palace intrigues and the deeper 
games of diplomacy. He knew when to be polite 
and when to be unyielding. 

He would have been a leader of men if he had 
been born anywhere, but the great results which 
he achieved are more amazing when it is remem- 
bered that he was an Oriental, who had to 
contend against superstition and obstinacy among 
officials and people in his own country such as 
would have crushed a less dauntless spirit. He 
stood between a stagnant civilization and the 
progressive nations of the West. He promoted 
the adoption in China, so far as possible, of 
whatever was best and most easily adaptable in 
countries with which travel, study and observa- 
tion had made him familiar. 

The last task of Li Hung Chang’s life was to 
make the best terms which he could for China 
with the powers, and to arrange for the return of 
the court to Pekin. His wise and moderating 
counsels will be missed as the court returns to 
the capital, and the old struggle is renewed 
between the forces of reaction and the forces of 
progress. 

= hod 
“MOTHER WESTON.” 


OST of the English illustrated papers for 
June contained a portrait of Miss Agnes 
Weston, on whom the Glasgow University 

| had just conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

| English sailors long ago gave to this lady more 

| affectionate titles—‘* Mother Weston” and the 

| “Bishop of the Bluejackets.”’ 

Miss Weston, while still a girl, noticed the 





| hand, declines even to go to a fair, much less to | wretched condition of English sailors when on 
help in the setting up of so wicked a scheme to | shore—the filthy, squalid inns to which they were 


| extort money from unwilling victims. 

| ‘The truth about fairs as a means of grace or 
|as a means of charity doubtless lies between 
| these two extremes. The fair can be managed 
with honesty and discretion, or it can be little 
better than a sharper’s booth or a gambling den. 

The women who would redeem a useful agency 
from the discredit into which it has fallen must 
| adopt some stern mottoes. No raffles! No 
selling of ‘‘chances’’ or votes for the disposition 
of articles! No price higher than that charged 
for the same thing at a reputable shop! No 
| coaxing or bullying of reluctant buyers, but a 
| gentle, dignified attempt to give every one his 
| money’s worth and more! 

When these simple laws are well enforced, the 
fair will cease to breed ill feeling and discontent, 
and will prove one of the most genial and effective 
social agencies as well as an important means 
| for the promotion of good works. 


KANSAS COOPERATORS. 


ORE than a year ago fifty farmers in 
central Kansas formed a cooperative 
grain-buying company with a capital of 

twenty-five hundred dollars. Local agents were 
purchasing wheat at fourteen cents a bushel less 
than the Kansas City price. The farmers found 
that eight cents a bushel would cover transporta- 
tion and all other charges, and they instructed 
their agent to pay the market price at Kansas 
City, less eight cents. 

Of course the middlemen thus eliminated began 
to cut their own margin of profit and outbid the 
farmers’ agent. Then the farmers sold wheat 
to the middlemen—but for every bushel so dis- 
posed of paid a cent into their own treasury. 
| Their elevator was pretty nearly empty, but their 
| treasury filled rapidly. When the middlemen 
tired of providing funds the farmers began to 
buy, and this year th2 cooperative company has 
purchased four-fifths of the wheat marketed in 
that section, and has paid a dividend of fifty 
per cent. 

Here is a pleasing contrast to the history of 
the countless cooperative enterprises that have 
failed because they disregarded half the laws of 
trade and all the dictates of common sense. 
These Kansas farmers undertook neither to play 
politics nor to provide salaries for ornamental 
officers. They made no war on middlemen, 


restricted; the vice and debauchery forced upon 
them. 

| She began in a small way to remedy these evils. 
| She founded an institution called ‘The Sailor’s 
| Rest,” which provided clean, cheap accommoda- 
tions for Jack as soon as he landed, gave him 
medicine, books and, most important of all, amuse- 
ment, and defended him from the harpies who had 
robbed him so long. 

Miss Weston gradually interested all classes in 
England in the work. The first “Rest” was built 
at Devonport; branch homes have been established 
in most of the seaports. She went from one to 
another, making friends of the sailors, influencing 
each one of them, writing to him when at sea, 
caring for his family, never giving up the effort to 
draw him to the right and to God. Many a poor 
Jack Tar wandering over the seas reckoned 
“Mother Weston” as his only friend in the world. 
She never failed him. 

The knowledge required to manage the vast 
interests of this undertaking is so great that the 
grave Scottish university has thought fit to name 
her Doctor of Laws. 

Mother Weston’s work was well known to Queen 
Victoria, who sent for her from time to time to 
hear stories of the poor sailors—stories over which 
the good mother of her people both laughed and 
wept. 

The story of Miss Weston’s life shows what 
may be done by any man or woman by long and 
unflagging effort in one direction. 
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HE RELIED ON TACT. 


TT is indispensable to the hostess, the poli- 
tician, the clergyman and the lawyer; useful, 
indeed, in almost every walk of life. If any 
one could dispense with it successfully one would 
suppose that it would be a policeman, since a man 
who can back his requests with a warrant and a 
pair of handcuffs seems to have little need for the 
exercise of social policy. Nevertheless, an anec- 
dote, recently related by a minister whose work is 
in the poor quarters of a great city, shows what 
unexpected resources of tact are occasionally 
displayed even on “the force.” 

The minister had often visited the home of a 
poor woman whose good-for-nothing husband, 
although amiable enough when sober, was abusive 
when drunk. There was now sickness in the 
house; a child was dangerously ill. When the 
clergyman called he found the: troubled and 
exhausted mother with a bruised and blackened 
eye, while her sodden husband glowered sulkily 
in the corner, sunk in a tipsy stupor, which might 
at any moment break into wrath again. 

The clergymah’s pity for the woman was mingled 





railroads or chambers of commerce. ‘They placed 
their affairs in competent hands, followed the 


their agreements one with another. Almost any 


terms. 


| - 
A CHINESE BISMARCK. 


FTER General Grant had completed his tour 
A of the world, he reported that the four 
greatest men he had met were Gladstone, 
Bismarck, Gambetta and Li. Hung Chang. It 
will be generally agreed that he did not err in 
ranking Li Hung Chang among the greatest of 
contemporary statesmen. 
To have been active in public affairs in China 
| for half a century and to have kept his head 
upon his shoulders was in itself an achievement 
which implies extraordinary ability and adroit- 
| ness. The statesman who fails in China does 
| not retire quietly to private life. He is summoned 
before the executioner, or receives a note directing 
him to commit suicide. 
More than once Li Hung Chang incurred the 
imperial displeasure, but he was too important a 











| with anxiety for the sick child. The wife had 


never complained of her worthless husband, and 


market instead of trying to force it, and kept | the minister knew she would not do so then; so he 


wasted no words, but on leaving went himself to 


| body of men can cooperate successfully on these the police station and related the case. 


The burly patrolman to whom he spoke shared 
his feelings. It was outrageous of Tim, he 
declared. Mrs. Mahoney was a good woman, and 
deserved better luck. Tim deserved—well, Tim 
deserved more than he would get. There was the 
usual difficulty; punishment of the husband would 
be also punishment of the wife. Nevertheless, 
something must be done. Tim must be at least 
remonstrated with. But interference in domestic 
troubles is always a delicate task, and the police- 
man warned the clergyman to repress his indigna- 
tion and leave matters to him. 

“It’s tact that’s needed!” he declared, emphati- 
cally. ‘‘Widout tact he’d only be shtirred up and 
make matthers worse than iver. I know Tim.” 

The clergyman admitted that he was right, 
promised discretion, and they proceeded to the 
house. Tim still sat glowering in the corner 
The tactful policeman strode across the room and 
seized him by the collar. 

“Tim Mahoney, ye great baste!” he said, jerking 
the culprit violently backward and forward 
“What do ye mane, abusin’ the good wife Hivin 
gave ye—ye ondesarvin’, outrageous, intoxicatin 
ould rapscallion!” He paused to shake him with 
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a vigor which did not permit further words. 
When the shaking moderated, he began again, 
pouring forth a stream of vituperative denuncia- 
tion enlivened with uncomplimentary simile to 
hogs, “divils,” “sarpents,” and other unpleasing 
creatures. When this ceased, the shaking began 
again. 

In a momentary lull the clergyman put in a mild 
word. 

“Timothy, you really ought to be ashamed,” he 
began, but was cut short at once. 

“Ah, don’t, sor! Ye’ll only irritate him,” whis- 
pered his friend the patrolman, in a hasty aside; 
and he resumed his gentle admonitions. At the 
end he whisked his victim from his seat, shook him 
in the air like a rat, and dropped him very hard 
in a huddled heap, too much astonished and with 
too little breath to protest. 

“It'll be mony a day before he lays finger on 
Mary Ann Mahoney again—I promise ye that, 
sor!” said the policeman with satisfaction, as they 
walked away together. “All that was needed 
was a little tact!” 
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BOOK - PLATES. 


When a man has built up a library of his own 
he is likely to want a book-plate. Perhaps his 
fondness for his own plate leads him to become a 
eollector.. The chief object of a book-plate is to 
claim ownership of the volume in which it is | 
inserted, and to protect the owner against loss. 
It also labels the volume as one of a collection; 
and best of all, it gratifies the sense of possession 
by giving books a personal character. As each 
man chooses the design of his own plate, or has it 
chosen for him by some acquaintance, it becomes 
a mirror of his originality or his want of it. 

The plates usually bear the words “£zx libris,” 
which signify ‘‘from the books of,’’ and the owner’s 
name or initials follow; but however simple or 
elaborate book-plates may be, they are, in the 
main, ornamental designs inserted on the inside 
cover of a book, to indicate ownership. 

Specimens occur on books printed as early as 
1516; but they became very common in England, 
France and Germany during the last century. 
Since 1840 they have grown and flourished. 

Book-plates are divided into classes merging 
imperceptibly into one another. There is the 
armorial device, which may be very florid or 
merely the coat of arms with the owner’s name. 
Or they may be allegorical, thus giving scope for | 
the humor, or even the egotism, of the originator. 
George Washington’s book-plate is, of course, 
keenly interesting. The scarcity of it, as well as 
the distinguished name it bears, caused it to be | 
the only American plate thought worthy of coun- | 
terfeiting. It bears the Washington coat of arms 
enclosed in a shell-like frame surrounded by sprays 
and flowers. On a ribbon at the base is the motto, 
“Exitus Acta Probat.” 

Book-plates have been found belonging to eleven 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
John Adams introduced what might be called the 
“presidential book-plate,” surrounded by stars 
and stripes and national emblems. 

The mottoes occasionally found on plates are | 
indices of the owner’s character. Charles XIIL. | 
of Sweden uses the statement: 

“The people’s welfare my highest law.” 

A certain cautious gentleman declares: 

Steal not this book for fear of strife, 
For its owner carries a huge jack-knife. 

Another, who is either not of a generous fiber 

or has been often betrayed, informs us: 


John James Webster. 
He does not lend books. 








But of all happy designs that of Oliver Wendell | 


Holmes is perhaps the simplest. It is the motto, 
“Per Ampliora ad Altiora,” and over it is a design 
of the Chambered Nautilus, about which the poet’s 
most beautiful lines were written. 
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INDIGNANT. 


An amusing little bit of personal experience is 
givén by Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare in his “Story of 
My Life.” It occurred during one of his lectures 
in Rome. 

He had convoyed his little flock, which included 
at least one live prince, through the palace of the 
Cesars, and had gathered them near the Forum, 
when he observed that a mysterious stranger who 
had attached himself to the party was showing 
signs of anger which increased with every utter- 
ance he—the speaker—made. At length the inter- 
loper could keep silent no longer. He burst forth 
in denunciation. 

“All that this person has been telling you about 
the palace of the Cesars,’”’ he informed the party 
in a@ loud voice, “he has had the effrontery to 
relate to you as if it were his own. You will be 
astonished, ladies and gentlemen, to hear that it 
is taken word for word, without the slightest 
acknowledgment, from Mr. Hare’s ‘ Walks in 
Rome.’ ” 

“My answer,” says Mr. Hare, “was, ‘Oh, I am | 
so much obliged to you. I did not know there | 
was anybody in the world who would defend my | 
interests so kindly. I am Augustus Hare.’ ” 
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NORWEGIAN FIRE-ESCAPE. 
European travellers having a wholesome desire 
for sleep at night would do well to give the hotels 
in Norway a wide berth. As described in the | 
London Daily Mail they are not places for rest or 
recuperation. 
They are built of wood. In the chief room on | 
every landing there is a fire-eseape, but even the | 
occupant of this room is not insured a happy night, | 
for from hour to hour timid travellers knock him | 
up to see if the fire-escape is working properly. 
Looking over one another’s shoulders, they ask: | 

“Is there any danger?” 

“Do you really think the rope would work?” 

“Have you tried it yourself?” 

Angry assurances that it is all right are often 
powerless to convince, particularly when ancient 
ladies preponderate among the questioners. Asa 
last resort the occupant of the chief room may 





| deliberation of speech, and has never been known 


turn the minds of his visitors into another channel | 
by permitting them to read the printed notice | 
which gives complete instruction, in Norwegian | 
English, to the traveller threatened by fire. It) 
runs thus: | 
“Fire-escape to throw out the window.” 
“The plaited snotter shall be found in every 
room.” NS 
“To increase the hurry, let down the body one | 
by one until all shall be left.” PA 
“N. B. The cord shall put out the ground from | 
the shoulders thereunder.” 
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WHAT ONE SCHOOL DID. 


Seneca, S. C., November 1, gor. 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen :— The schools in this county which 
are contesting for the prize have sent in their reports, 
and after investigating the work done, I find that the 
South Union School wins the first prize, Seneca the 
second, and Richland the third. 

Arbor day in this State falls upon the third Friday 


\ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be | 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. 
STAMPS 100 different genuine Labuan, | 
\ 1 Borneo, China, Zambesia, ete., | 
with album, only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20¢e, | 
1000 hinges, 8c. buy old stamps and collec. | 
y tions. Agents wanted, 50%. 1901 List free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIs, MO. 
to write for our 260-page free book. 
Telis how men with small capital 
can make money with a MAGIC 
LANTERN or STEREOPTICON, 
McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
J J 
A Flying Machine at Last. 
Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10¢., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman mo Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 
of this month, November 15th. The prize flags were | Self Taught. The Palmer method of Muscular Move- 
promised for this date, and in view of the near ap- — wri ng rey any an, ravid. Mae 
. . : usiness wr ng at home. o failures. nh unbroken 
proach of this occasion I ask that you will see that | record of phenomenal success. Easy to learn. Aids 
the flags are sent so that they will reach here in time. pe Setier poser. 88 Leagems Rost-paid 25 cts. 
FY | se complete lessons, anc nh ade on newspaper | 
I enclose a report from the committee of the first illustration, offhand flourishing, ornamental writing, | 
prize school in order that you may see that even | automatic lettering and illustrations from famous | 
though this school is in a remote part of the county, | pension, — ae ae tion to ee beautiful 
ei “ A page monthly, The Western Penman, for one year 
they have caught the spirit of improvement, and their | oy receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded if you are | 
success will prove an incentive to other country | not delighted and wonderfully benefited. Circulars and 
schools. I expect even better results next year. — oa Address The Western 
I am, very cordially, Mrs. W. W. Col 


Q in <a Sree. 
ublishing Co., B, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 














BOOKS OF EASY 


PIANOMUSIC 


Easy Pieces in Easy 
Keys (Vols. I and II, each, 
goc.) is well explained by its 
title. Volume I contains 43 casy 
pieces; Volume II contains 40 en- 
tirely different pieces of a similar 
character, by well-known com- 
posers, carefully fingered. 3 3 
Of acorrespondingly casy nature 
are Mother Goose Songs 
Without Words (paper, 
$1.25; boards, $1.50), which con- 
sist of 70 easy compositions for 
piano, associated with nursery verses in the same 
rhythm to increase the interest of the children in 
the music. § § Somewhat more advanced in charac- 
ter, but by no means difficult, - 
Young People’s Clas- 
sics (Vols. I and II, each, 
$1.00) furnish 100 attractive 
pieces. Volume I contains 52 
compositions and Volume II, 
48, by eminent composers. § 
Of the same technical grade 
as this last but in lighter style 
is the Youn Player's 
opular Collection 
($1.00), consisting of 41 piano 
solos and 10 piano duets. 


REPORT OF SOUTH UNION SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 


New stairway and blinds, $21.75 ; clock, $10; 
andirons, $1; mantel, $1; table, $5; vases, 
50c.; planting 30 trees, $8; fertilizer for 
grass, $2; setting grass, $8; planting shrubs 
and flowers, $5; cash on for repainting, 
$5; total, $67.25. Mary Shelor, Chairman. 
Lacy McJunkin. Mande Burris. 
Oct. 29, 1901. 














HE Youth’s Companion is endeavoring to create 
asentiment throughout the United States for 
beautifying and improving the rural schoolhouses 
and grounds. Our work in this direction for the 
past twenty months has been very successful. The 
report printed above is but one of thousands of 
similar character. 

On application we shall be pleased to send to any 
responsible person a booklet and other literature 
which will be of great help in improving and beauti- 
fying your rural school grounds. Do not wait until 
spring before beginning the work. Start the move- 
ment at once and be ready for tree-planting in the 
early spring. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of The Youth's Companion. 
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THE REASON. 


A German professor who is given to great 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., NewYork 
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to increase its speed under the most compelling 


Needs Him 


but needs him trained. The times a 
demand trained minds. A knowl- ; 
edge of law will help a young man ot 
to leadership in the world. If i 
unable to attend college or a law 
school he can by our method 


Study Law 
At Home 


and open for himself wonderful 
opportunities in Law, Business or 
Politics. We teach by correspond- 
ence, and during the last eleven 
years have given thousands suc- 
cessful instruction in law for prac- 
tice and for general business. You 
can begin now—need not leave your 
work. The world wants you when 
you are ready. Send postal for 
Special Offer to New Students. 


Catalogue and Details Free. 































The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 
218 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





circumstances, had an amusing experience in a 





restaurant not long ago. 


The waiter had brought him raw oysters, and 
to his dismay he saw that the professor had 
apparently no intention of tasting them. 

“I cannot eat these oysters,” said the German, 
slowly, without raising his eyes to the anxious 
waiter. The man seized the plate and bore it 
out of sight in an instant. He was a new waiter, 
and it was with much trepidation that he laid the 
senone supply of oysters before this discriminating 
patron. 

“I cannot eat these oysters,”’ said the professor. 
after one glance at the plate which had been set 
before him. 

“I—I think you’d find them all right, sir,” fal- 
tered the waiter. “I don’t think there’s anything 
wrong about them, sir.”” He looked miserable 
having been told that the German was a frequen 
and valued f . . aoe of the restaurant, and must be 
well and quickly served. 

“I cannot eat these oysters,” announced the 
professor for the third time, with the calmness of 
chorus in a tragedy, “because as yet you have 
furnished me no fork.” 
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AT THE BATH. 


To the Romans the public baths were a necessity 
of daily life, and the baths of Pompeii stood in no 
way behind those of greater cities in the tumultuous 
variety of the scenes enacted there. A quotation 
from Seneca gives a vivid illustration of what went 
on in such places. 


I am living near a bath, writes the philosopher. 
Sounds are heard on all sides. Just imagine for 
yourself every conceivable kind of noise that can 
offend the ear. The men of more sturdy muscle 
+4 through their exercises, and swing their hands, 

eavily weighted with lead. I hear their groans 
when they restrain themselves, or the whistling 
of labored breath. 

If one is rather lazy, he has himself rubbed with 
ointment, and I hear the blows of the hands 
slapping his shoulders, the sound varying as the 
massagist strikes with flat or hollow palm. Mean- 
while there is a sudden brawl, as a thief is caught, 
or there is some one in the bath who loves to hear 
the sound of his own voice, and the bathers plunge 
into the swimming-bath with loud splashing. 

Over all the din you hear the cry of those who 
are selling cakes, sausages and sweetmeats. 





WHAT THE MAINE WAVES SAID. 


The poet—or such the Louisville Times dubs 
him—had a song about the ocean in his pocket, 
and he longed to read it to his fair companion. It 
was a little thing of his own, but lacking courage 
to whip it out boldly, he decided to lead up to it, 
gracefully, of course. 

“Miss Daisy,” he began, “did you ever think 


what those vast, heaving billows, melting on the 
shore and then receding, sing as they come and 
0 9 


introduction of this beautiful machine. 


that 


Wj parts are finished by hand. 







9 Christmas is most here. 
“No, I never have,” Daisy replied, calmly, “but see the machine. 
when my brother and I were on the coast of Maine 
last summer we used to listen to the waves break- 
ing, and he said they sounded to him —” 

“Poetical?” interrupted the poet, fingering the 
poem in his pocket. 

“Y-es, perhaps so,” said Daisy. “They went 
=,” gosh, slosh, b’ gosh,’ from morning until 
night. 

“Um!” said the poet, taking his hand from his 
pocket, 








2 AKE advantage of the Christmas time; throw out the old, worn-out 
> sewing machine, and install a New Home. 
f place and the “‘queen of the home” a happier woman because of the 
Why buy a New Home? Because a sewing machine isn’t a thing 
ou buy every day, and when once bought you must work with it, live 
with it, depend upon it for years; therefore it pays to buy the best. 
are no cheap materials nor cheap work in the New Home. 
It has handsomer woodwork, better attach- 
ments, and will do a wider range of work than any other machine. 
Look up the New Home dealer nearest you and 
If you don’t find him write us. 


“A New Home Christmas.”’ 


Write us for literature all about the New Home Machine. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., ORANGE, MASS. 








Your home will be a happier 
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AM the Wind—the wonderful! 
The Wind of God am I; 
And over the earth and under the stars 
On my windy wings I fly; 
I flutter the folds of every flag, 
And out of my parted lips 
Breathes the breath that shall waft to every port 
The home-desiring ships. 


This morning I filled those lips with spice 
From a grove in green Ceylon; 

This evening the long blue fields of ice 
Shall waft that fragrance on; 

Last night I harried a mountain pine 
On a high Sierra’s crest, 

To-night I will lull where the soft stars shine 
The baby oriole’s nest. 


I push and shoulder the heaving fleet 
Till the snowy canvas rips; 

Then,—hardly she knows it,—in kisses sweet 
I melt on a'maiden’s lips; 

To-day I am North and to-day I am South, 
And to-morrow out of the West 

I will gather a rose with a rosy mouth, 
For dim old Asia’s breast; 


And none can call me an English wind, 
And none a wind of France, 
For from pole to pole, like the human soul, 
I range,—the Lord’s free-lance! 
They have mapped the earth and charted the sea, 
And bound them to man’s control; 
But Iam the Wind, and the Wind is free, 
The Wind and the human soul. 


:ai NE of the most remarkable meetings 


Ecumenical Missionary Conference, 
held in New York in 1900, which 
packed Carnegie Hall to the roof, 
and filled the streets with thousands 
of people eager to get inside and 
listen to the stories of returned 
missionary workers. 

Upon the platform at the open- 
ing session sat William McKinley, 
President of the United States; 
Benjamin Harrison, President of 
the Conference, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor of the State of 
New York. 

It was a notable occasion that brought these 
three men to sit among the missionaries and 
extend to them their welcome. In his address 
of welcome President McKinley said: 

“I am glad of the opportunity to offer without 
stint my tribute of praise and respect to the 
missionary effort which has wrought such won- 
derful triumphs for civilization. The story of 
the Christian missions is one of thrilling interest 
and marvelous results. The services and the 
sacrifices of the missionaries for their fellow men 
constitute one of the most glorious pages of the 
world’s history. The missionary, of whatever 
church or ecclesiastical body, who devotes his 
life to the service of the Master and of men, 
carrying the torch of truth and enlightenment, 











deserves the gratitude, the support and the | to destr 


homage of mankind. The noble, self-effacing, 
willing ministers of peace and good-will should 
be classed with the world’s heroes.”’ 

The words of Governor Roosevelt were not 
less cordial or pronounced, and included an 
account of his own experience with missionaries 
among the Indians. The address of General 
Harrison evoked even heartier enthusiasm by its 
eloquence and its firm Christian manliness. 

Here sat together three Presidents of the 
United States, past, present and future, each 
with his own testimony to the power of example 
in human life, and of the value of the Christian 
religion and Christian missions. ; 

All three were typical Americans. Two of 
them began life in humble circumstances, and 
rose to honor and power by their own hard work. 
The other, although born of parents who were 
possessed of a comfortable fortune, is also most 
emphatically the builder of his own remarkable 
career; an earnest and tireless worker whose 
success is due in no degree to the start he had, 
but wholly to the use he has made of all his 
powers, and to the high purpose to which he has 
directed his energies. 

It is worth noting, too, that all three of these 
men attained honor not merely in civil life and 


peaceful times, but in periods of national peril | 
and the stress of actual war. They were soldiers, | 
fighters, and conspicuously brave and efficient | 


fighters, too. No one can think of them, then, as 
dreamers or sentimentalists, or men given over- 
much to emotion. 

Yet to each of these three strong men Christi- 
anity was a matter of vital and supreme interest. 
Their presence at that missionary meeting was 
not the perfunctory attendance of public men 
posing before the country. It was an expression 
of personal interest. They were regular in their 
attendance at church, and devout and sincere in 
the observance of religious rites. Strong men 


in recent years was that of the | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| though they were, they knew that their own 
| strength was weakness, and they cast themselves 
| upon that divine strength which is omnipotent. 

| Is there not something here which the young 
| men of America may well take to themselves ? 


® © 
THE GREATEST TUNNEL IN THE 
WORLD. 
me certain armies of the past, there are some 


railroad trains which must get into Italy. 
The trains of the Jura-Simplon system, for 
example, leave Lake Geneva behind and go rolling 
up the valley of the Rhone, until at Brieg, an Alpine 
village of Czsaric legends, the mountains hem in 
the path altogether. Only twelve miles and a half 
| away lies Italy; but these are miles of mountain. 
| And yet exactly here, writes Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., 
| in Everybody’s Magazine, is an important point in 
| commercial strategy for the mutual invasion of 
northern Europe and the Latin peninsula. 


| For ay years men have looked at that twelve 
| and a hal miles of mountain, crossed by the wild 

and terrible Simplon Pass, and figured how to do 
weg with it. There were scores of plans; but 
fina’ y the most costly and most daring, and yet 
the simplest, was chosen, namely, to go right 
through. In 1891 the plan was submitted to the 
Swiss government. In 1895 the Swiss and Italian 

overnments ratified a treaty for having the tunnel 
Between them. 

At once the Jura-Simplon let out the contract 
for building the tunnel, which must be delivered 
five and a half years from November 13, 1898, 
when the work was begun. The penalty for delay 
will be one thousand dollars a day, with a bonus 
|of as much for each day ahead of time. T 
tunnel is to be twelve and one-quarter miles long, 
with a smaller tunnel for ventilation, parallel to 
the first at a distance of eighteen and a half yards. 
Under a future contract the second tunnel will be 
made the same size as the first, for a return track. 

Three thousand men on each side of the moun- 
tain are opens this path between Switzerland 
and Italy. Drills a yard and a half long and as 
thick as a man’s forearm eat into the solid rock 
at the rate of a yard and a half in fifteen minutes. 
Nine holes are bored at a time, and each is charged 
with more than six pounds of dynamite. 
dynamite splinters the rock out cleanly to the 
depth of the holes, and the débris—five hundred 
tons of it every twenty-four hours—is haulec 
away and dumped by an electric crane beyond 
the mouth of the tunnel. 

The workmen advance at the rate of about 
twenty-three feet a day. The last official report, 
April 1st, showed a progress of nearly three miles 
from the Swiss side and more than two miles from 
the Italian side, over five miles in all. This means 
that the contractors are well up with their sched- 
ule. Within three years a train will leave Brieg, 
Switzerland, be lost for twenty minutes, and come 
out at Iselle, my? 

To make that little journey pene will have 
cost fourteen million dollars, but the difference 
between the tunnel and the Simplon Pass over 
the mountains will be the difference between 
twenty minutes and nine hours. 


> 
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A TERRIBLE ENEMY. 


HE gray whale, a huge mammal which 
inhabits the North Pacific Ocean, and is 
most often found along the American coast, 
particularly in the Gulf of California, makes so 
vigorous a fight when attacked and is so terrible 
an adversary that it is known among sailors as 
the devil-fish. Mr. Frank Bullen gives, in the 
Cornhill Magazine, a vivid picture of the destruc- 
tion wrought by one of these whales when 
infuriated. 


It is a standing order among the whalers never 
to.injure a calf when the mother is near. Neglec 
of this order was the cause of the catastrophe. A 
fleet of thirteen American — a was off the 
coast of Lower California, and fifty-two boats, 
four from each ship, were out. In some way, 
ay | a large cow whale, a harpoon transfixed 
her calf, which was at her side, and killed it 
instantly. 

The mother quickly satisfied herself that the 
calf was d and then turned upon her aggres- 
sors like a veritable demon of destruction. 

While carefully avoiding the exposure of her 
body to attack, she spread devastation among the 
flotilla. When she rose to the surface it was but 
for a second, to emit an expiration like the hiss 
of a lifting safety-valve, and at the same instant 
oy a boat or complete the destruction of 
one already hopelessly damaged. Every blow 
was dealt with accuracy and an appearance of 
premeditation. The speed of the monster was so 
great that she = almost simultaneous! 
at widely separated points. Not content wit 
dealing one tremendous blow at a boat, and 
Peron | a bundle of loose boards, she 
attacked the wreckage again and again. 

Utter demoralization seized even the veterans. 
The distance to the shore was great, and the Po 
whale, so far from spending her fury, seemed on x 
to oe more desperately in earnest as the wor 
of destruction went on. At last two boats suc- 
led in reaching the beach. The crews had 
hardly leaped overboard to run their craft up 
when close behind them in the shallow water 
appeared their relentless enemy. She was just 


ate. 

Out of the fifty-two boats only two escaped 
undamaged. More than fifty men were badly 
ares and six, one of whom was the unfortunate 
rt) ginator of the mischief, were killed outright. 





® 
THE BISHOP IN HIS FACE. 


N interesting story of the late Bishop Whipple 

is contributed by one of the clergymen of 

his diocese. The bishop’s first wife was a 

strong believer in dreams, and singularly enough, 

many of her dreams came true. One Sunday 

morning in October, while they were in Faribault, 

she aroused her husband and told him that her 

son in New Mexico was dying. She described 

him as he lay on a hard bed in a miserable adobe 

hut, and declared that his serious condition was 

due to inattention. She urged the bishop to go at 
once to New Mexico and rescue the boy. 

Obedient to his wife’s wishes, Bishop eka mg 
went southward as fast as steam could carry him. 
At St. Louis he found a telegram awaiting him 
which read: “Proceed without delay to New 
Mexico. Don’t waste any time. Every moment 
is precious.” 

e followed directions, and reached his stepson’s 
side just in time. The scene was as Mrs. ipple 
had described it. The boy was sick unto death on 
a pallet of straw in an adobe hut. What medical 
attention had received was doing him more 
harm than good. 

It was apparent that he could not survive 
another day in such surroundings. Bishop Whipple 
had left in such a hurry that he had neglec to 
bring any more money than he needed for his bare 





| travelling expenses. In his dilemma he went to 

| 32 bank and told the cashier—a manly young 

Mexican—his story. He needed money to get his 

| son out of the country; would the bank honor a 
draft? : 

The cashier was impressed with the recital. 

| “Any one can tell by looking at your face,” said 

| he, “that you are a bishop of the church of God, 

| and that you speak the truth. I shall be p to 

| accommodate you. How much money do you 


| want?” } 
| The bishop drew on the bank for five hundred | 


| dollars, and he and the sick man were soon on 
their way north. The love to God and man, the 

| years of self-sacrifice and unselfish service for 

| others which had written their indelible history 

| on the good man’s face were the means of saving 
the boy’s life. 

| 


| 
| 
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| | MOURN with tender, unavailing tears 

The ancient elm by shining axes slain; 

| In me is wrought regret and wordless pain 

For loveliness that swiftly disappears. 

A century it stood as one that hears 

| God’s voice blown landward from the heaving 

| main, 

| And marked from vantage high in still disdain 

| The hurried flight of unremembering years. 

| Its top the wide-winged hawk his watch-tower 
made, 

And there a harp for quiring winds was set; 

Below I found an inn amid its shade 

| And quiet sweet to ease my grief and fret. 

| Ah, ye have slain who smote this green old tree, 

| A heavenly thing that nevermore may be! 
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STUCK TO HIS BARGAIN. 
T is sometimes said of a manly boy who hates 
| 





deceit, dishonor and impurity, that “he was 

born so. He inherits the good qualities of 
| his ancestors. Blood will tell.” However much 
this claim may be worth in any case, it is certain 
| that home example and teaching are always largely 
| responsible for a child’s goodness or badness; but 
it is certain, too, that as soon as he knows right 
and wrong, and can choose between them, he 
| begins to build his own character. 


| At the “Old Cummins Jackson Mills’ on the 
West Fork River, in what is now West Virginia, 
was living sixty-seven years ago a healthy boy 
who had very definite ideas of honor and a stron 
sense of right. Little Tom Jackson, like a oped 
| many other boys, was fond of —s and e g =| 
fond of selling his fish whenever he could fin 
customers. 

In the village of Weston, three miles above the 
Mills, Conrad Kerster kept a small store and 
market. He had agreed with the boy to giye him 
fifty cents for yy! pike a foot or more in length 
that he caught in the mill-pond. 

The boy was only ten years old, but he made 
the contract in faith, and as the sequel 
showed, he knew how to Keep it. 

As time went on a good many twelve-inch pike 
were delivered at the market with mutual satis- 
faction to both parties to the trade. One day the 
boy was seen tugging through the village an 
enormous fish that almost dragged on the ground. 
It was two inches over a yard long. Colonel 
Talbott, a gentleman who knew the young fisher- 
man very well, hailed him and complimented him 
on his success. 

“A noble fish, Tom! Where are you going with 
it? I want to buy it.” 

Fs sold to Mr. Kerster,” said the boy, without 
s' ng. 
“That can’t be. He hasn’t seenit. Say, I’ll give 


t | you a dollar for it.” 


“T tell you it’s sold. ’Tisn’t mine.” 
“What’s Kerster going to give you for it?” 
“Fifty cents!” shouted Tom, still keeping on his 


way. 

The colonel called after him, “I’ll give you a 
dollar and a quarter!” 

Tom turned a moment with an indignant look 
and replied, “If you get any of this pike you'll 
have to get it of Mr. Kerster,” and on went, 
bending under his load, till he reached the store. 

Mr. Kerster was astonished. “Fifty cents isn’t 
enough for that fish,” he said. “I shall have to 
give you a dollar.” 

“No, sir, it’s yours at fifty cents,” insisted Tom. 
“T’ll not take any more. You’ve been kind enough 
to pay me for some that were pretty short;” and 
fifty cents was the price paid for the big pike. 

his | Mr. Kerster_himself, in his old age, 
related to his nephew, Judge Me Whorter, w 
gave it to the Chicago Standard. 
fine conscience and keen sense of honor 
that ruled the boy fixed the habit of his lifetime. 
The name by which he became known to the 
world was “Stonewall” Jackson. 
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A TEXAS PIG. 


ATHER than to look for a bargain in pigs 
R at two dollars and ninety-eight cents or 
thereabouts, a contributor to the Dallas 
News decided that it would be more generous to 
get an orphan or tramp pig—one that had hada 
pretty hard time and would appreciate hospitality. 
The animal cost the man four dollars, and was the 
most forlorn object that ever crossed the path of 
charity. How the philanthropic effort turned out 
is described by the owner of the pig in language 
which partakes somewhat of the largeness and 
freedom of the greatest State in the Union. 


It was paialy evident that he didn’t have a 
pedigree, but he made up for that deficiency in 
tail and bristles. He also had a pair of well- 
developed ears, and when he lowered his head 
and remained on the earth for a few moments, he 
resembled a caricature of want crouching under 
a rawhide shed. He had an appetite that could 
be photographed. 

Thad taken great pains in building a pen for his 
accommodation—an octagonal concern seven feet 
high, thinking that I had a terrestrial animal to 
deal with; but no sooner had we lowered him into 
his new quarters than he yy broke the 
record for a standing high jump. e didn’t seem 
to jump, either, but bent his long, skinny legs back 
under his excuse for a body and flew up like a 
piece of whalebone or a barrel stave. A long, 
spiteful swish through the air, and a few momen 
later we beheld him three hundred yards down the 
road, leisurely eating a spool of barbed wire. 

One of my neighbors had a lot of dogs that would 
tackle anything from a piece of meat out of a 
smoke-house to a family of wildcats, but when 
joe charged upon that mild-eyed pig they met 
their master. 

L—~ | attacked him in a bunch, and for one brief 
second he gave them a mysterious, pitying grin as 
much as to say, “You r, misgui creatures 
I hate to weave myself into your shaggy hair and 
leave you crippled for life, but remember that you 
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are the aggressors.” Then he suddenly unwound 
himself, and a low, rumbling, sputtering noise 
| accompanied a —s bony wheel twenty-four 
| feet in diameter on its revolving mission of de- 
struction. 

| The dust and hair finally revealed a solitary 
| figure leisurely plowing up the hard soil with his 
snout. Two of the dogs have on left a 
good home, and the rest of them wear a hunted, 
| troubled look and can’t bear the sound of 
| machinery. 

I think that when I have the pig thoroughly 
| domesticated I can use him for a disk plow, a 
| sorghum mill and a hay-rake. 
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CLEVERER THAN SHE LOOKED. 


NE of the curious prejudices people some- 
O times take against a stranger recently 
possessed a Hartford woman who was 
coming home by rail from New York. The object 
of her dislike was a girl who occupied the seat in 
| front of her, and the thing to which the Hartford 
| woman especially objected was the girl’s hat, 
| which, says the Post, was very unbecoming. 


| About the time the Hartford woman had settled 

it to her own satisfaction that the girl had no taste 
| and did not amount to much, anyway, it chanced 
that an acquaintance of the girl entered the car. 
The two began to chatter. The girl exhibited 
various pac ages of dry- s, evidently the 
spoils of a day’s shopping in New York. Finally 
she produced needle and thread, scissors and 
thimble, and temporarily turned milliner. 

She cut and hemm a long strip of Persian 
satin. She reshaped the ugly hat. Then she 
trimmed it. That unlovely piece of head-gear 
became, as the Hartford woman owned to herself, 
the most ‘‘stunning” hat she had seen during the 

ear. At New Haven the girl put on the hat. 

he was a different-looking person from the one 
who had started from New York. 

“I may just as well have been doing that as 
wasting my time,” she explained to her companion. 
“It has made the journey less tiresome, and I 
have saved that much time. Now I think I can 
pe about finish this shirt-waist before we reach 

artford.” 

So saying, she took out a dainty affair of French 
flannel and went industriously to work, at the 
same time talking vivaciously on intellectual 
subjects in a way that made the woman in the 
seat behind hold her breath. 

“And I thought she hardly knew enough to come 
in out of the rain!’ murmured that . Well, 
that’s all you can tell sometimes. d like to 
know that girl.” 
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THE IRON MAN TAKES A WALK. 


} STORY-WRITER who catered to the boys 
A of fifteen or twenty years ago built up 
many thrilling tales about a mechanical 
contrivance in the formof aman. Such a machine 
— “Hercules, the Iron Man” —was actually on 
exhibition last summer at a Cleveland park, and 
the Leader tells of one of the walks he took. 


Hercules is eight feet high, and When the oil fire 
inside him is lighted and steam is generated, he 
walks abou poe a sort of iron-wheeled cart. 
He wears a hat and a hideous grin, and puffs 
exhaust steam through his nostrils. 

Late one night some of the campers at the park 
lighted the fire in Hercules after the resort was 
closed and the owner of the figure had gone away. 
The valve had been left open when the fire was 
put out, and when steam was generated again the 
man began to walk about the park. For a little 
while he surpassed Frankenstein’s monster. 

No one knew how to stop him, and he walked 
all over the park, through the shallow lake, over 
the tents of the campers and the side-show tents. 
Sleepers in his path had to be awakened to get 
them out of the way, for it was impossible to 
control the steam man’s movements. Inequalities 
in the ground, trees and other obstructions turned 
him aside, but did not —- him. 

He terrorized the park for an hour, but, like 
many a human being, came to grief atthe bar. He 
marched up to it, ‘ex against it and knocked 
it over. ercules fell with the bar and alighted 
on his head on the other side. He s there on 
his head, kicking his feet in the air, until his steam 
went down. 


® © 
ONE OBSTACLE OVERCOME. 


| ILLIE was a bright boy, of an inventive 

W turn of mind. At the age of eight or ten 

he was seized with the “ perpetual 

motion” idea, and began to make all sorts of 

queer machines, despite the advice of his father, 

who told him of men that had devoted their lives 
to a vain search for perpetual motion. 


“It violates the first principles of mechanics, my 
boy,” said his father. ‘Action and reaction are 
equal, as you will understand some day. When 
you can pull yourself up by your bootstraps, you 
may hope to invent a machine that will start itself 
and run without stopping.” 

The next day Willie came to his father in great 
excitement and told him he had done it—had 
pulled himself up by his bootstraps. 

“It’s no trick at all,” he said, as he led the way 

to the barn, where he showed his bewildered 
father a pair of old boots nailed, soles up, to a 
beam overhead. 
* “There!” he exclaimed, as he climbed on a box, 
reached up, ran his poewre through the straps of 
the boots and pulled himself up. ‘‘What do you 
think of that?” 

Willie’s father did not reply in words. Instead, 
he took a harness-strap, and then and there Willie 
gave an imitation of perpetual motion which 
required no elaborate apparatus. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. OFTEN 
OTHER 
HEART 
HANDS 
BAKER 
cosTs 
SAGER 
THING 
NEVER 
SPICE 
LANDS 
AUGHT 

2. Harvest. 


3. O, zone—ozone. 

4. 1. Avers, saver, raves. 
reads. 3. Derides, resided, desired. 
gilder, regild. 5. Dolest, stoled, oldest. 

5. Bear-faced, barefaced. 

6. 1. Pump, kin—pumpkin. 2. Miss, tea, rye— 
mystery. 3. Miss, sieve—missive. 4. Me, men, 
toe—memento. 

7. Soup, turkey, chicken pie, tato, carrot, 
squash, turnip, parsnip, cabbage, onions, macaroni, 
rice, celery, olives, cranberries, bread, lemon pie, 
squash pie, mince pie, pumpkin pie, apple pie, 
macaroons, ice-cream, plum pudding, nuts, raisins, 
orange, apples, pears, coffee and cider. 


2. Dears, dares, 
4. Girdle, 
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This small cut shows the form of the 
Calendar as it stands on the table or mantel, but 
gives no idea of its size or its beauty of color and design. 





























“THE LETTER FROM HOME.” 


PAINTED BY CARLE J. BLENNER. 


HE COMPANION CALENDAR for 1902 is at once a work of art | 
In “The \ 
Letter From Home’’—the beautiful picture which occupies the central panel 
—the artist has suggested one of the strongest links between city and country. 


and the expression of a tender and universal sentiment. 


In shape the Calendar is a dainty folding screen. It is eleven inches high and twenty-four inches 
wide. In the central panel, on each side of the picture, the months appear in little gold-framed 
vignettes. Two smaller panels contain pictures which carry out the central idea: the comfortable 
farmhouse on the left, the city home on the right. Sprays of forget-me-nots form a charming and 
appropriate background. These pictures were all painted especially for The Companion, and 
have been reproduced with great delicacy and fidelity in twelve colors, with gold embossing. 
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THH CALENDAR OFFER. 











a2 


subscriptions for 1902. 





in acknowledgment of promptness. 








eT}IHE CALENDAR is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion, 
and is given to those subscribers who pay at this season of the year their 
It is not sold with the paper as a part of the value 
for which the subscription price pays, but is an extra gift from the publishers 
Old and new subscribers who pay now for 
next year’s subscription will receive the Calendar by return mail. 























PHRRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. donne ad oy Coinage free 


A bright boy about 16 years old, in each taluma Ineubator Uo,, Box nn 
W FD County Seat in the United States and 


Canada, to sell the latest and best can- 
opener, I will furnish the capital if you will do the arn 00 = —_ 
work. Send me the recommendation of Ae! ost- 
master, and I will send you sample and instructions. 
Address N. R. PERSINGER, CENTRAL City, NEB.| BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN H 
9 This is the chance of a lifetime for young o= pa 
POULTRY paren. years amonthe trial women, and you should not miss it. New method; any 
1octs. Sample Free. 64-page practical poultry | one can learn it within 6 os 8 weeks, and places you | in 
book free to yearly subscribe rs. Book alone | Position to earn goed salary at once. Thorough ly 
10 cts. Catalogue of poultry books free. | practical and remarkably inexpensive; we find posi 
Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. lions, too, free of charge. Write to-day for full par- 


tieulars, | Michigan Fyenees Institute, 34 Institute 
HOW TO START A COLLECTION. 
WHERE TO BUY AND SELL. 
ALL THE NEWS ABOUT THEM. 
SENO POSTAL FOR SAMPLE COPY 
MEKEEL’s WEEKLY STamP News 
2204 Pann Row B.06., New Yora, N.Y. 
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That’s the kind thatrun the 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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sierra + ae Enthusiastic Converts. 


~- IS IMPOSSIBLE ~— aE Se es 
There are Thousands of Them Who Believe 
a 
Price, $5. 50 as This Woman Does. 


You can pay $10.00 for a mpvebrer and be no . 
me can pay $10.00 Aad Mrs. Ira Knowlton of Butte, Montana, is a most 


ation, these 
pour catalog. Sentfor two 2c stamps, 
MARILLA ANCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 85, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


























A Violin bought by our Original enthusiastic convert to the virtues of Stuart’s 
7 Db. MARKS 
pi eceehemeentiomas ANYTHING ot in ae IVE R JOH NSON Dyspepsia Tablets as a cure for obstinate stomach 
STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. exactly what 2 for it. we trouble. She says: “I had poor digestion nearly 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, G1, NEWHAVEN.CONN, | J 0) POr, Jon ce, age gph for $5.50. Our guarantee back of every one. 
rare Violins in America. Good ‘Ask your ‘annluen Sent to any address, pre- 
¥ E 3 r CG R A fp 4 Y ones, $5 up. Easy yments, if paid, on receipt of price, cash with order. 
desi Large, handoorely 
trated catalogue FREB on request Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telographiy of 

typewriting), board and room, 6 months’ course $82. (Gan The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 00. 
reduced one-half; great demand for operators ; scliool pn tn 122 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 
ized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's Ind, 


For Your Sole Benefit 


CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with 
lamb’s wool, have smoothly turned leather 
edges and are “so easy to sew to” because 
stitched just right. 25 cents pair. 
“HAPPYFOOT” HAIK INSOLES ease tender 
feet, keep perspiring feet dry, save you from 
rheumatism and colds. 10c.; three pairs 25c. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequalled for house and 
hed slippers, and in rubber boots. 25c. pair. 
All dealers, or sent om veceipt of price 
and’ size, by mail,’ postage paid 
THE W. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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here, and when competent we will help - eara en | nor can dust, smoke, cold, wet, pollen or 

in the sepyipe Tor Catatont you: ¢ pase to your See. odors bring them back. All inherited and 

nation. rite for Vatalogue ROO) SY YCaTS O acquired Asthmatic tendencies are entirely 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. argon extreme coment iates removed from your blood and constitutjori, 
ead filled with. Rae bebop eaped so that you are never again troubled. with 

Genuine rh lone high Fair top. Cov- Asthma or Hay-Fever. Your whole system 
eather. is cleansed, restored and strengthened. You 

h, 81 in.; my width, Sin. are cured to stay cured. A 100-page book 

describing our System, by 


$3) 6 2 FREE which we have already treat- 


ed over 48,000 cases, will be 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 

Munafactyrers of the well-known Iver Johnson | 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 

N. Y. SALESROOMS: Established _1871. 

99 Chambers Street. Catalogues Free. 




















» BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 
FURNITURE 


You get the Latest SuAce, 
Inest Quality and Save One- ane. Keep it 


in'your se five —_ panes & ertticaly. 
HL Fb SREY, ose? eee teeta ASTHMA 
wil Soorundeas 7° OMY 
CURED TO STAY CURED 


You can eat, sleep and live as other well 
people do. Spasms are relieved promptly, 




















WONDERFUL INVENTIO 
Entirely new. Practical Weenie — “amp. 
Notatoy. Always ready. yp oe o 
kerosene or gasoline used. oe a life-time. 








Sample sent postpaid on receiptof 25 ce-ts. 3 for 60 cents postpaid. Retails elsewhere for $65.00. sent free of charge, on request, and if you 
NOVELTY SUPPLY CO., 78 Dearborn St... Chicago, We Prepay the Freight will also ask for “Examination Pdper Y” 
all points east of Mississippi river and north of and answer the questions we will furnish, 
Tennessee 4 allow freight thes far to polata beyon without charge, a careful professional di- all my life. It now seems to me that for years I 
La srt fang ogy oa and other furni- agnosis of your case. Please send us the never knew what it was to be hungry, to have a 
itare fllustrated in our large catal names of Asthma sufferers in your locality. good natural appetite. 
BISHOP gal al ie of damage fio mtn 








P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., U. 8. A. “TI was troubled with gas in stomach causing 

. pressure on the heart with palpitation and short 
| breath. Nearly everything I ate soured on my 
stomach; sometimes I had cramps in the stomach 
which almost resembled spasms. 

“Doctors told me I had catarrh of the stomach, 
but their medicines would not reach it, and I would 
still be a sufferer had I not, in sheer desperation, 
decided to try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“TI knew they were an advertised remedy and 
I didn’t believe anything I read about them, as I 
had no confidence in advertised remedies, but my 
sister, living in Pittsburg, wrote me last spring 
telling me how Stuart’s Tablets had cured her 

















STITCH RIPPER. 
USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Pips and picks out machine stitching and bastings. A LIFETIME PURCHASE. 


raws threads for Homstitening. aves your fin- The things that we Sep Sompenty and t small cost may be tested 
Does Not Cut. Money back if J wr 
gers. Not Scissors. oney Ls eater RO ( HT in the light of ex; We have not the same opportunity to test high- 


















| you wantit. Coin or2-cent stamps. Agents 
. A. EB, DeMERRITT, 101 Canal St., Boston, Mass, 









OFTEN nation and to discriminate wisely. The great 
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Actual Size 1034 inches. tange that pays for s tray bite tor iC for repairs, and “ A. by cutting Pk little daughters of indigestion and loss of flesh and 
This big burnt leather FOR THE oo Tat a Gee nee ome service because it works well all the time, appetite, and I hesitated no longer. 
It teh-safe and — Properly “ ; 7 
novelty mateh-safe ppd ‘i peaell vapeite Wik tate nie they ied I bought a fifty-cent box at my drug-store, and 


ferent colored art leath- took two of the large tablets after each meal, and 
or, excopeng meted, 


M ic Mi Majectic fi Ranges and Kitchen Arrangumecta ” eaak 

a anufacturi so aa Sine aww found them delightful to take, being as pleasant 
penyl ete hy neh ' 7 = 08 CO meinen 5 sien met atin a to the taste as caramel candy. Whenever during 
and pocket furnished the day or night I felt any pain or uneasiness in 
plain or with any sea- the stomach or about the heart, I took one of the 
we! en ee A W A O L . B. A N D FO R 50 C ENTS. small tablets, and in three weeks it seemed to me 
tached,so thatafter you as if I had never known what stomach trouble 


receive it all you have was. 


to do is to write the ad- The Clover Harmonophone “I keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the house, 


dress of the person to 
whom you want to send it, throw and every member of our family uses them occa- 


it in the mail-box and Uncle Sam 
























will do the rest. sionally after a hearty meal, or when any of us 
It is the most remarkable and Another Big Success! have a pain or ache in the digestive organs.” 

fngentons novelty thes Bae over Most extraordinary Musical Instrument. Nothing Mr. E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., says: “I 

want a “inan,’” » simile Wee is like it has ever before been produced. doctored five years for dyspepsia, but in two 


worked out in a Tittle “woman 
Mailed to youin sealed wrapper 


" j months I got more benefit from Stuart’s Dys- 
A Brand-New Musical Instrument pepsia Tablets than in five years of the doctor’s 








r sent direct without wrapper 

wi ae ae to > any agrees yeu may furnish That Everybody Can Play. ae nr , 
on receipt of 35c., or 3 for » post-paid. No musical education required. Enables you to Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest as well 
THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO., Dept. P, play the most exquisite music imaginable and to as the simplest and most convenient remedy for 
815-819 16th Street, Denver, Colo. poster m all kinds of musical tricks. Sing by it, any form of indigestion, catarrh of stomach 
Manufacturers and Dealers in ce by it, mareh byit. Use it wherever a tune of y ges ’ oan : ? 
Burnt Leather Novelties Indian Curios any kind is wanted. You can trill like a bird, imi- biliousness, sour stomach, bloating after meals, 

akey Mountatn ome tate a cagren organ, violin gna many other instru. sympathetic heart trouble. 
Send stamp ‘tor, ‘ilustrated ‘fatalowwe, including brass band effect. ‘The. simple, easy directions Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a cheap 








accompanying each instrument are so readil cathartic, but an active digestive remedy con- 
understood and so easily followed that it is eimply nm no trouble at all to pick out tunes and play them wit taining the pepsin and diastase which every weak 


scarcely any effort. A girl can play fully as we boy. 
E N N E N° BORATED s PECIAL Oo FF - a On recei t of Boe. we will, fora short time only, send you prepaid stomach lacks, and they cure stomach troubles 





= one of these wonderful instruments, care ull packed, with 4 
TALCUM ong instructions how to play, together with our beautiful illustrated catalogue of musical wonders. because they digest the food eaten and give the 
e make this special offer because we want to get your name on our mailing list so that we can send weak, abused, overworked stomach a chance to 
ou interesting matter from time to time, describing new things in the line of Musical Novelties and En- rest and recuperate. 


ertainments for public and home amusements, which we are constantly getting up. This will place you 
in a position to be a leader among your friends Don’t miss this chance; you w tit regret it if you do. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in every 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 142-146 W. 14th St., Dept. 13, New York City. | | @uestore in the United States, Canada and 
Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World. 
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The Harmless Rubber-Tipped Arrow Game Our Jorge souyent 


our uniane method 
is unequaled as a source of home amusement and recreation fully—it will be sent 
during the long winter evenings. This popular parlor game is in free to anybody 
great demand in Europe, as well as here at home. Millions ee — 
sold. If your dealer hasn’t it, send order and money direct to us. resent four em- 
PISTOL. RIFLE. | ossed pianos in 


$ } Buys Harmless | Our New Farulees Finch oS 9 } miniature—the most 
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cil giving 
tion P M 
When not at dealers, mention this publica. 
tion, and send 16 cents for samples worth’ 
double, 
JOS. DIXON CRU CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Pistol, Zerges be costly advertise- 
and 3 ar mn Rifle, Target and agg ottered 0 
3 to-day. 


ry "Trews post-paid for 
co., 
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Tue New IsTHMIAN CANAL TREATY 
was signed by Secretary Hay and Lord Paunce- 
fote at Washington, November 18th. It is 
understood that it permits the United States to 
construct, own and operate the canal, and to 
become sole guarantor of its neutrality, and that | 
it opens the canal to the commerce of all nations | 
on equal terms. 


A GREAT RAILWAY CoMBINATION.—The 
most important event in the financial world since 
the organization of the United States Steel 
Corporation is the incorporation of the Northern 
Securities Company, with a capital of $400,000,- 
000. The company is formed “to acquire and 
deal in stocks and securities of corporations,” but | 
its primary object is to provide a proprietary | 
company for control of the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern railway systems and their 
leased lines, including the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. ‘The company is an outcome of the 





| 
| 
| 
|. 
| 


fierce contest for the control of the Northern | 


Pacific which agitated the stock-market a few 
months ago. The reads brought into a ‘“‘com- 
munity of interest’? by this transaction include 
a mileage of about 47,000 miles, represented by 
a capital stock of .more than a billion dollars 
and a bonded debt nearly as large. 

AN UNFORTUNATE Parry.—The Congres- 
sional party which went out several months ago 
to visit the Philippines has met with a series of | 
misfortunes on its journey home. It started on 
the transport Sheridan, which reached Nagasaki 
October 28th, with a broken shaft. The party 
reembarked at Nagasaki November 3d, on the 
transport Warren, but that vessel met with an 
accident in the Inland Sea, and was laid up at 
Kobe. The transport Hancock was sent to Kobe 
to take the party on board, but went ashore in 
the Straits of Shimonoseki. 
off, and sailed from Kobe for San Francisco 
November 18th. 


THe NAvy.—Secretary Long, in his annual 
report to Congress, recommends an increase in 
the present enlisted force, and in the number of 
cadets at the Naval Academy; and he again 
urges the pressing need of a national naval 
reserve force from which to draw for sea service 
immediately upon the outbreak of war. His 
recommendations for new construction follow in 
part the suggestions of the naval board, and 
include three first-class battle-ships, two first-class 
armored cruisers, six gunboats, three picket boats, 
three training-ships, one collier and four tugbeats. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s PoLicy in ap- 
pointments to office has been clearly defined by 
him in a statement made to an officer of the 
National Civil Service Reform League. In 
appointments to the army, the navy, and service 
in the colonies, the President will exclude political 
influence of every sort, direct and indirect. In 
domestic offices which have any political char- 
acter, when fitness has been reasonably assured 
and other things are equal, the President will 
allow legitimate weight to political considerations ; 
but in the three branches mentioned he declared 
that there should not be any concession to politics 
while he is President. 
an order taking into the classified service about 
1,600 places in the War Department which had 
been exempt. 


ScuearR Bounties.—The attempt which was 
made three years ago to abolish by international 
agreement the bounties paid by various European 
governments to stimulate the production of beet- 
sugar is to be renewed. As before, Belgium 
takes the initiative, and has invited the govern- 
ments interested to a conference at Brussels 
December 15th. The movement failed before 
chiefly because the French and Russian govern- 
ments would not abolish certain internal regula- 
tions which have the practical effect of bounties. 

THE First MCKINLEY MONUMENT in the 
United States was unveiled and dedicated with 
impressive ceremonies at Tower, Minnesota, 
November 10th. The money for the monument, 
which cost $12,000, was mostly subscribed by the 
mining population of Tower and neighboring 
towns. The governor and his staff were present, 
and a number of Austrian and Finnish societies 
of the mining towns of northern Minnesota took 
part in the exercises. 

A GREAT CABLE PROJECT has been carried 
nearly to completion without attracting much 
public attention or asking any governmental aid. 
This is the opening of a new eable route from 
England to Australia by way of South Africa, 
involving the laying of nearly 15,000 nautical 
miles of cable, at an expenditure of more than 


$15,000,000. The first part of the work, which | 
was completed early last year, consisted in the | 


laying of a new cable between Cornwall and 
the Cape. An extension from South Africa to 
West Australia has just been accomplished; and 
the last section, between Perth and Adelaide, 
will be laid early next year. The cables were 
constructed and will be operated by the Eastern 
and Eastern Extension Telegraph Companies. 


The President has issued ” 
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BEST LIST OF NEW PLAYS. 825 Nos. Dia- | 
P LAYS logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog | 
free. T.8. DENISON, Pub., Dept. 3. Chicago. 








Write for free booklet with this title, showing many 
ways of independent money making, at home and 
in salaried positions, State whether interested in 
Book-k 
Branches; Lettering: 
ography, or Teaching. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 832, Scranton, P: 


LYON & HEALY'S 
Own Make 


Arehitecture: jing; Chemistry: English 


rnamental Design; Sten- 





Can Learn to Earn | 
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BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS. _Indorsed 
»y the great Jules Leyy as the 
yest in the world. Big Cata- 

ogue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on 
Band Instruments. Jniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for new Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


PINEY WOODS. 
HEALTHFUL BUT NOT ALWAYS CURATIVE. 











To go to the piney woods is a help, but if one 
carries along the bad habits of food and drink that 
have caused sickness, the piney woods will not 
produce a recovery. 

Coffee-drinking caused blindness in a Virginia 
gentleman, and his remarkable experience is 
worth reading: “I have been a coffee-drinker 
since my earliest remembrance. If I missed 
coffee at a meal it brought on headache. This 
should have shown me that I was a victim to a 
drug habit. Finally, wakeful, restless nights 
came on. After dinner I was always drowsy and 
after sleeping would waken stupid and morbid, 


A New Dessert 
for Christmas 
Dinner, 


I shall be glad to send you, without charge, a 
receipt for a novel, dainty and inexpensive dessert 
for the Christmas Dinner. I have made a picture 
of it, printed in eight colors, to show its exact 
appearance. ony 10,000 have been prepared, but 
I want YOU to have one—so please write to-day. | 
Of course it must be made of | 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


if you want the best result, for no other gelatine is 
so pure, so clear and (consequently) so tasty. You 
may know this,— most good housewives do,— for 
Knox’s Gelatine has as large a sale in America.as 
any two other makes combined. 

THE REASON FOR THIS is its purity; 
because it is granulated — measure with a spoon 
like sugar; because it makes a pint more gelatine 
than any other equal size package. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People ” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. For 5e. 
in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For le. 
the boo and full two-quart package (two for 25c.). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every large pack- 
age. A large package of Knox’s Gelatine will 
make two quarts (a half-gallon) of jelly. 


(CHARLES B. KNOX, 80 Knox Ave., 











and felt as though I had been drugged, and when 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 





this feeling wore off nervousness and restlessness 





| would set in until I drugged myself with coffee 
| again. 





She was pulled | 





“ At last my eyesight began to fail. Some of the 
best optical specialists agreed that I had an afflic- | 
tion of the optic nerve, and after two or three | 
years’ treatment my eyes slowly lost thei 
and I became almost sightless. 

“I was advised to go to a pine woods near the | 
sea in a most isolated place. This I did and iived 
there for two years without any visible benefit. | 
I gave up all hope of recovery, until last spring a 
friend’expressed the belief that the coffee I drank 
was the cause of all of my trouble. He had been 
a slave to it, and had been unable to find relief 
until he quit and took up Postum Food Coffee. } 

“ His experience startled me, and I decided to 











| try the change, although-I had but little faith in | 


its merits. My first cup of Postum proved deli- | 
cious and was a great surprise. It was evidently 
well made. I had not the slightest trouble in 
leaving off coffee, for the Postum filled its place | 
perfectly. 

“During the past six months I have gained in | 
flesh, my sallow complexion has become clear 
and my eyesight gradually improved, until now I 
am able to read and write. My mind is once more | 
clear and active, and I no longer suffer from | 
sleepless, nervous spells. You can imagine I feel 
grateful for my restoration.”—W. Harold Fenton, | 





| Brighton, Va. 
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A GREAT BOOK FOR BOYS. 

A bright boy strikes “‘the master key” of 
electricity, thereby summoning the “elec- 
trical demon,” who bestows powers that ena- 
ble him to dominate all nature and astound 
the world. Price, $1.20 Net. Postage 12 cents. 
An Instructive and Eaciting Book for 
the Modern, Wide-Awake Boy of To-day. | 
The Bowen-Merrili Co., Publishers, indianapolis. 
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and Learning 
THE VicTOoR TALKING MACHINE is the ideal gift for children. 
velops the musical sense by teaching them the best in song and 


music as rendered by the 


of the world. 


Sousa plays 
the Victor; Jules Le 

cornetist, play 8 only for th 
opera and vandevil lle stars sing o; 


VICTOR 


No other machine will reproduce their masterpieces faithfully, naturally, per- 
Simple mechanism and indestructible records make it a perfect instrument 
for home or public use. Send for catalogue and record list. Agents everywhere. 


Chicago, Ill. i on k Heal geotiiasGa, . 107 Madison St. Ruffalo, ¥. Y.—P. A. Powers, 643 Main St. 


fectly. 


on 
New York. N.Y.—Maguire & Bancus, Ltd., 44 Pine St. 
Boston, Mass.—The Eastern Talking MacilineCo. 
St. Louis, Mo.—P. E. Sanroy, g318 Olive Gt. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—W estern Electri 983 Marke 
N ows oF eans, La. — National ‘Automatic : Fire ann 
f La., 614 Gravier St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmel- 
zer & Sons Arms Co. 
ELDRIDGE R. 
JOHNSON, 
Maker, 
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Sua CHOICE IS THE 


COLUMBIA. 
ITHER 


Thousands Sold 
for gifts every Christmas 
tide. Any one, without 
evena knowledge of music, 
can play it from our fig 
ure charts, which fit under ‘ 





the strings. 
Sold direct if your dealer 
hasn't it. Price $3 to $7 


No. 3, here illustrated, $5. 
1,000 Rxtra Tunes 5c.each. | 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
THE PHONOHARP CO., 
Dept. T, 150 Liverpool &., 
East Boston, Mass. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


YOU are now in the mid 
die of your oe 


time, but the loth 





















manufacture r’s selling time is 
over hat’s why he will 
make his best materials for us 
now at far less than regular 
prices—and that’s why we can 


offer you suits and cloaks, 
of bran-new materials, 
made to order at one-third 
less than regular prices. 
Nearly all of our styles and 
materials share in this Sale 
Note these reductions 
Suits, former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Costumes of Corduroy, 
former price $21.50, re- 
duced to $14.34. 
$24 Costumes re- 
duced to $16. 
Skirts, former 
rice $5, reduced 
0 $3.34. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

Long Outer Jackets, former price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. $15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, 
reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Rain- 
Proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List sent 
Sree upon request, but write quickly, for this Sale 
will last a few weeks only, and the choicesi goods 


will be sold first. If what you get does not please 
you, send it back. We will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

















1 Franciseo, Cal.—Sherman C lay & Co. 
Baltimore, M . Eisen brandt’s Sons. 
Cine innati, Ohio. —The Rudolph Wurlit- 

zer 


Indiana polis, Ind.—Carlin & Lennox 
Go. Cleveland, Ohio.—Cleveland Talking Ma- 
chine Go. 
Detroit, Mich.—Grinnell Bros. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—S. Hamilton. 


Stephen Girard 
Building, 
Philada. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in «a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over Ey is the number 
given for a'% —are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESK CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 

»ks unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subseriptions. SS. cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BOILS. 


COLLECTION of pus beneath 
the skin,accompanied by pain, 
swelling and redness about 
the area involved, later “point- 
ing” and discharging its con- 
tents, is termed a boil. 

Formerly such an incident 
was regarded as favorable to 
health, the idea being that by 

this means the system freed itself of the contents 
of the sore, and that the vent thus provided for 
impurities constituted a decided benefit to the 
sufferer. Many persons believe that attacks of 
illness have been averted by the intercurrence of 
boils. 

Boils occur through the agency of bacteria which 
find entrance through some break in the skin to 
the tissues beneath. The uncovered skin, like 
that of the face and neck, is more apt to suffer, as 
it is more exposed both to injury and to germs 
conveyed in dust. The friction from a collar or 
collar-button may be sufficient to open a pathway 
for germs. In the same manner a mode of 
entrance may be provided by a scratch from the 
finger-nail, especially at the nostril or at the ori- 
fice of the ear. Often a hair forms a convenient 
guide for germs to follow into the depth of the 
skin. 

Opposed to germs and to pus formation in the 
tissues are the various life-giving elements of the 
blood. The white blood-cells are the destroyers 
of germs in the tissues, and apparently the living 
blood itself has an antiseptic action upon germ 
life. 

One is more susceptible to boils when his health 
is below normal—‘run down,” as it is usually 
expressed. The vital forces may become deficient 
in their ability to destroy germ life from many 
causes, like unhygienic employments, sewer-gas 
in houses, lack of exercise, improper food, recent 
illness or present disease. 

When the system is depressed the tissues are 
invaded more easily. One boil may be rapidly 
fallowed by another, and they may occur in 
“crops.” Thus one boil predisposes to. another. 
Hence it is impossible to discover any beneficial 
result dependent upon the occurrence of boils, 
unless it may be that they accentuate the need for 
tonics, change of air and of remedial measures to 
improve the physical resistance of the sufferer. 

The best method of dealing with these painful 
and depressing outbreaks is therefore not only a 
resort to the well-known local applications, but 
also to employ tonics and restoratives and secure 
a purer atmosphere. 

An attack should be the warning for a stricter 
observance of hygienic laws. In this sense benefit 
may result from a boil, although in a manner 
different from that formerly attributed to it. 
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WARNING THE EXPRESS. 


EROINES commonly figure on some quiet 
H stage, where there are no reporters to 
chronicle their deeds. Now and then, 
however, a woman’s duty calls her to acts of 
conspicuous courage. Lieut. J. E. Brady, U.S. A., 
gives a thrilling description of a young and delicate 
woman, whose promptness and daring alone saved 
a train-load of human life. 

A half-witted boy who had been fishing that day 
came tramping into the office, telling Miss Marsh, 
the operator, that Peach Creek bridge had just 
been washed out. The flier was nearly due, and 
she was absolutely alone save for the boy, and he 
had not sense enough to be of any use. The train 
must be warned. She must do it. Quick as a 
flash she picked up the red light standing near 
and started down the track. The rain was coming 
down in a perfect deluge, and the wind was 
sweeping across the prairies like a hurricane. 

Undaunted, the brave little woman, bareheaded, 
hair flying in the wind and soaked to the skin, 
fought her way down the track. It was a mile to 
the creek, ordinarily a short distance; now it 
seemed almost interminable. Presently above the 
howling of the wind she heard the mad waters as 
they went boiling and tumbling down the channel. 


At last she was there, standing on the brink. 
But the train was not yet saved. Just across the 
ereek the road made an abrupt curve round a 
small hill. She must reach that curve. All the 
bridge was gone save rails, stringers and a few 
shaky ties. 

There was only one way to get across, so grasp- 
ing the lantern between her teeth, she started on 
her hands and knees. The stringers swayed back 
and forth in the wind, and her frail body, it 
seemed, would surely be caught up and blown 
into the wild maelstrom of waters below. Away 
up the road, borne by the howling wind, she heard 
two long and two short blasts of the flier’s whistle 
as it signaled for a crossing. Straining every 
nerve, she at last succeeded, and tottering, strug- 
gled up the other side. 

Flying up the track, she reached the curve, 
swinging her red light. The engineer saw the 
signal and immediately applied the emergency 
brakes. Then he looked again and the red light 
was gone. 

But caution is a watchword with all railroad 
men, and he stopped. Climbing down out of the 
cab, he took his torch and started out to investi- 
gate. He did not have far to go when he came 
upon the limp form of Miss Marsh, the extin- 
guished red light tightly clasped in her hand. 
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BROKE HIM OF BORROWING. 


People who are continually borrowing house- 
hold utensils and neglect to return them are 
annoying neighbors. The problem of how to cure 
them of the habit was solved in an effective 
though somewhat costly way by one long-suffering 
householder. : 


A new man had moved into the neighborhood. 
One of the first things he did, after getting his 
—_ into the house, was to borrow a step-ladder 

rom his next-door neighbor, Mr. Smith. He 
“needed it in putting up his window-shades,” and 
“would return it shortly.” 

Next he borrowed a tack-hammer, to use in 
putting down his carpets. 

Then he wanted a hatchet, a screw-driver and a 
gimlet, all of which things Mr. Smith, being an 
accommodating man, allowed him to take. 

Several days passed and none of the borrowed 
articles had been returned. 

“T’ll cure him,” said Mr. Smith. 

About a week later the new neighbor came back 
with the screw-driver, and apologized for having 
kept it so long. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Smith, with a genial 
smile. “But you had better keep it now. have 
bout another.” 

th a muttered apology the new neighbor 
hurried back and returned with the gimlet, the 
hatchet and the tack-hammer. 

“You are welcome to those,” said Mr. Smith, 
cordially. “I have bought some others and don’t 
need them.” 


“That's all right. You keep them. They’ll 
come handy about the house.” 

Again he hurried away, and was returning with 
the step-ladder when Mr. Smith, who was just 
going out, met him. 

is hy, bless me,” he said, “you needn’t brin 
that ladder back! I have got a new one, so I shall 
not need it.” 

The new peter kept the things, but he never 
borrowed anything more of Mr. Smith. 
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IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 


When one’s friend is a scientist and given to 
experiments, a little caution may not be out of 
place before consenting to do him a favor. That, 
however, did not occur to a certain well-known 
public man whose experience is related in an 
Australian paper. He went to the laboratory of 
an old schoolmate, a Melbourne professor of 
chemistry, to make a friendly call. The professor 
was studying a dark brown substance spread out 
ona sheet of paper. 


“T say,” he cried, when prewnee had been 
exchanged, ‘“‘would you kindly let me place a bit 
of this on your tongue? iy taste has become 
vitiated by rying all sorts of things.” 

Be me pO ’ responded the accommodating 
friend, and he promptly opened his mouth. 

The professor took up some of the substance 
under analysis and put it on his friend’s tongue. 
The man worked it around in his mouth for fully a 
minute, tasting it much as he might have tas 
a choice confection. 

“Note any effect?” asked the professor. 

“No, none.” 

“Tt doesn’t paralyze or prick your tongue?” 

“Not that I can detect.’ 

“TI thought not. There are no alkaloids in it, 
then. How does it taste?” 

“Bitter as gall.” 

“Hem-m-m! All sn ell 

By this time the visitor’s curiosity was aroused. 
“But what is it, anyhow?” he inquired. 

“I don’t know. That’s what I'm trying to find 
out. Some one has been poisoning horses with it.” 
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AN EXPENSIVE TELEGRAM. 


Punctuation, which used to be regarded as a 
very essential part of composition, does not 
receive .the same attention to-day which was 
formerly given to it. There is, however, one man 
who, if he were asked, would be likely to concede 
its importance. 


He is a wealthy business man of New York, a 
man of large liberality, and very generous to his 
family. During his absence from the city his wife 
desired to make a purchase of laces amounting in 
value to two thousand dollars. he sum was 
large, and although she knew his generosity, she 
oe ded to telegraph to him for his sanction before 

uying. 

n reply to her telegram of inquiry came the 
answer, “ No price too high.” Touched by such 
liberality, and stimulated by the cheering message, 
she proceeded to buy not only the laces which s 
had in mind, but other goods to the value of eight 
thousand dollars. 

When the husband returned and his wife showed 
him her purchases, he asked to see the telegram 
which she had received. It was something of a 
surprise to him, but he said notes. What he 
had written was, “No. Price too high.” 
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DANGERS OF MODERN EDUCATION. 


Fond mother—Oh, I am so glad you came in! I 
don’t know what on earth ails the baby. 

Caller—Shall I run for the doctor? 

Fond mother—No, for an interpreter. His 
French nurse left suddenly to-day, and nobody can 
understand what he says.—7'he Wave. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. | 
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A NEW 
DEPARTURE IN 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


NEW DEPARTURE in Christmas 
A Gifts along Educational Lines 

emanates from Boston. The plan 
affords an opportunity for a person to 
present—at a nominal cost—to any 
deserving young wage-earner a Scholar- 
ship in one or more of the following 
courses: Mechanical, Electrical, Station- 
ary, Locomotive, Textile or Marine En- 
gineering; Mechanical Drawing; Heating, 
Ventilation and Plumbing. 

Your good-will, expressed in the adop- 
tion of the above suggestion, would be 
of an exceedingly practical and valuable 
nature. The young man thereby being 
afforded an opportunity to further his 
education along technical lines and so fit 
himself for a better paying position. All 
this being accomplished without loss of 
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time from his present occupation. A more 
opportune time than Christmas, while the 
very atmosphere is permeated with the 
gift idea, could not possibly be chosen. 

A unique feature of this Scholarship 
plan lies in the fact that a Reference 
Library of ENGINEERING PRACTICE, 


reach their destination at Christmas time. 

Full information as to these Scholar- 
ships, their cost, etc., may be obtained 
by addressing The American School of 
Correspondence (Chartered by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts), Boston, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


recommended, For more than 


physician about it. 





the highest testimonials as to its value. 











CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


comprising over 2800 quarto pages, bound Whooping Cough, Croup, 
in five volumes, will be given outright Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
to all December recipients of these Schol- . : 

arships. The books will be sent so as to Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
Pofor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 


we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
fi All ‘Pruggis 


VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 






twenty years 


its. 














ALL THE FAMILY ENJOY 


the new, pleasing and popular 


CROLA 









ked Hat, Cushion Pin 
¥ variations a total 
on Board. 
durable and handsome, elegan 
ish, covered with bright green 





brass score plates on the corners. Nine hand- 
lished Crolard and Croquet balls. 


turned and 
29 rings, mallets, arches, tenpi 
Rules, all complete. 


sold by leading wholesale and retail dealers 

f not sold by your dealer will 

express prepaid 
a 


scount to dealers. 


ED. F. CARSON, Patentee and Mfr., 
220 South Jefferson Bend 


, Sou id. 
Send 10c. silver (stamps not taken) for bookle 
ts,” explainin: pow toplay 
Is of all ages. 


“Hints on Amusemen‘ 
delightful games for boysand 


COMBINATION 


CAME BOARD 


THE IDEAL XMAS CIFT. 
Price Consists of 12 ~ Games 
Only $3.7 * follows: Crolard, Rolo, Tenpins, 
Ninepins, Coc! . , Around the Pins, 
—— Canon, Knock Out, Parlor Croquet, Checkers 


be P a Cro! 
CROLARD GAME BOARDS are 28 inches square, 


RD 


20 Games may 
t mah ny fin- 
felt. Polished 


ns and Book of 
is are 






yond that 
m request. 




























The Green Family wears a good line of hosiery. Mrs. Green’s parents f 


Michigan, who are here for Christmas, got them started on *‘ Iron Clads”’ a » 
year ago, and this is the result. These are all “‘ Iron Cladg”’ on the line, : 
y women and young men, youths, 


worn ndparents, parents, youn 
misses and children, the nurse girl and the coachman. 








rom 





Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


An article that will be called into use many times every 365 days in the year—that 
will transform writing from a drudgery into a luxury—that will perform efficient 
service year after year without perceptible change—that will be carried as near to 
the heart as the vest pocket can bring it—that may be as severely plain or as ornately 
beautiful as may be desired—that may be exactly suited to the user’s taste, bein 
exchangeable as many times as necessary until the favorite pen action is secured. 
What wonder we call it the Ideal Gift! ‘Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


















L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 
157 Broadway, NEW YORK. 12 Golden Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The charming study of a mother and 
children, reproduced on the front cover page, is 
one of a group of photographs by Mrs. Sara 
W. Holm of Sedalia, Missouri, which has been 
awarded the Grand Prize, as well as the first prize 
in the ‘“‘women’s class,” in The Companion’s 
sixth annual exhibition of amateur photographs. 
A complete list of the prize- winners in this 
competition will soon be published in The 
Companion. 

The exhibition of 1901, which is in many 
respects interesting and noteworthy, opened 
December 2d, and readers are cordially invited 
to visit it, on the fifth floor of The Companion 
building. oe 

On four adjoining farms in the town of 
Brookline, New Hampshire, there were born, 
between the years 1815 and 1831, eleven boys 
and girls who are all living yet. The youngest 
is seventy, the oldest eighty-six, and the ages of 
the whole eleven aggregate eight hundred and 
seventy-two years. Only two of the eleven 


remain in their native town; but the other nine, | 
resident in various parts of the country, have | 


helped to spread the fame of it as a nursery of 
the good old New England stock. 

Vermont stands up for her own in the 
matter of apples, the agricultural experiment 
station having recently sent out a list of twenty- 
three varieties known to have originated in that 
State. Four of the varieties are still quite 


common; a few are practically extinct; others | 


survive in small regions only. But none ‘of these 
circumstances detracts from the interest and 
usefulness of the list, which, as it helps to 
register the share of the State in the “forward 
movement” of American horticulture, is a kind 


of record that the people of every State should | 


take pains to keep. 


The “outside poor,” persons who receive | 
assistance at their homes, cause many anxious 
hours to conscientious men who have charity to 
administer, and such officials may benefit by a 
recent experience of the overseers of the poor in 
Portland, Maine. When a woman applied for 
relief, saying that her husband was out of work, 
these overseers would answer, ‘Send him up in 
the morning. We will set him at work on the city 
farm, and at the end of the week we will give 
him six dollars’ worth of provisions; thus he 
will earn the food, and nobody will be able to 
call you paupers.”’ Within a few days this offer 
was made more than thirty times, it is said, and 
in no instance was it accepted. Work was not 
what the husbands wanted. Any slave can 
work. 


There has recently turned up in Rhode 
Island a letter purporting to have been written 
two hundred years ago by Captain Kidd, between 
the time of his arrest in Boston and that of his 
deportation. The precious document sets forth 
that Kidd had buried “money, jewels and 
diamonds” to the value of fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand pounds on an island, not named, in Boston 
harbor. It may be that the gentleman who has 
made the letter public at this time can justify 
the deed before his own conscience. But consid- 
ering that there are more than fifty islands in 
Boston harbor, that the ground is now frozen, 
and that persons who make a specialty of hunting 
Kidd’s treasure are not accustomed’ to physical 
exertion, it would have seemed more kind if he | 
had kept the letter back, at least until after the 
February thaw. 


Peering into the future to see what may 
be in store for his beloved State,.an amateur 
scientist joyfully announces that some day New 
Hampshire may have a real, live voleano. Traces 
of lava have been found, he says, on mountains 
bordering the Connecticut River, evidence that 


THE YOUTH’S 


which suggests that, in any field of human 
activity, it is important to know what one is 
aiming at, and to make sure that it is worth 
while. Administrators of the estate of a man 
supposed to be a millionaire report that about all 
he left was a lot of worthless paper. He had 
pretty certificates of stock in companies with 
high-sounding names, heaps of them, but they 
have no value to anybody but the ragman. The 
| moral is that one who goes gunning for bubbles 
can generally find game and bring it down—but 
it is nothing but wind and water, after all. 


® © 
HE WANTED UNIFORMITY. 


The colonel of a British regiment, of whom 
Good Words tells, was noted for his precision 
and love of order. One day, after parade, he 
complained to his bandmaster. 

“Jenkins,”’ said he, “the trombone-players are 
spoiling the appearance of the entire battalion.” 

*?Ow so, sir?’”’ Jenkins asked, 

“Not enough uniformity,’’ replied the colonel. 
“You must see in future that the men move 
those sliding things in and out together.”’ 




















One Hundred Y Men are wanted at the Albany Business 
to learn Tele- 
grap y and Short- 
+ Vaciness which Tty 
may be secured by 
them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 
taught in the shortest time possible. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Waltham Technical School for Watchmakers, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
Make Art Photographs from our Art Hegetives. 
Portraits, e 
| Sample hegative $x5 or smaller, 10c. ; or these three 
| subjects, Society Bud,” “Niagara Falls,” **In- 


STAMPS. 100 rare Zanzibar, | China, ete., 10c.; 8 
A.Dresser Salem,Mass. 
hand it a 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
Print on any photo paper in usual way. Subjects are 
24c. ; ‘ 
| dian Study. ”? Catalog of other subjects for 2-ct. stamp. 


| NATIONAL PAPER-NEGATIVE CO., 48 Winter St., Boston. 


js Samoa, 10c. Est. 1881. . 
positions 
Most profitable trade. Thoroughly 
reproductions of Famous Paintings, Art Sistagnele 





Christmas Gift ‘ t% 


for any amateur photographer 
or collector of pictures is the 


GILSON 


! Adjustable Album. | 


Always full of pictures because it is expan- 
i] sible*and contractible. Flexible and stiff covers 
and leaves. All sizes, styles and prices, 


Apply to — dealer or to 

















James Russell 
Lowell. 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, and Bibliography 
2 vols., crown 8vo, $3.50 net; postage 29 cts. 








these mountains were once internally active. | 
Moreover, the cup-shaped cavity near the summit | 
of Mount Agamenticus, Maine, was probably a | 
crater once. To be sure, it is grassy now, but, | 
adds the amateur scientist significantly, “no more 
so than was Vesuvius for a century or two before 
the sudden outbreak which destroyed Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii.’’ Therefore this gentleman 
assumes that Mount Washington, for instance, 
may some day indulge in a “sudden outbreak.” 
Perhaps; but timid people should not begin to 
lose sleep over it. ‘They will have fair warning 
of any such eruption. Probably the railroads 
will run excursion-trains. 

An incident reported from Glastonbury 
forces the conclusion that game is scarce in 
Connecticut. The hero and victim of the occur- 
rence shot a squirrel and ran to pick it up; but | 
as the squirrel gave its final kick another sports- 
man saw and fired at it, and the original Nimrod 
received the shot in his right hand. The char- 
itable assumption is that this was the only 
Squirrel in that region, and a large squirrel, too, 
so large that it hid the man. 





@HIS life of Mr. Lowell is one of 
4 the most important works of 
biography which any season 
can bring. The distinguished 
career of Mr. Lowell as scholar, poet, 
essayist, humorist, editor, professor and 
diplomat offers a rare opportunity for 
the competent writer who can fitly tell 
the story. And there is, fortunately, no 
question of Mr. Scudder’s ability and no 
doubt of the high character of his work. 
Written with full knowledge of his sub- 
ject, with the cordial cooperation of Mr. 
Lowell’s family, and with a fine mastery 
of style, these two volumes are welcomed 
as an entirely adequate and most satis- 
factory biography of one of the foremost 
of American men and authors. 











sy a ag af the great American book of the 
season.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

“Certain to take its place among the leading 
biographies of English and American writers. 

—Boston Transcript. 

“A complete presentment of the man in his 
various aspects.” — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @& Co. 
Boston and New York. 


COMPANION. Ill. 


WANTED diy? 8. Wittreseax; Chatham, §-¥, | ing school. STAMMERERS al tremont st, boston. 








|STAMP ALBUMS Jishdiv 
HOLIDAYS 
“ International,’’ with spaces for all otampe, 
nie Eee illustrated and described 1. 50 
With THe ERIE TEL. & TEL. Co. was obtained for me | r paper, gilt » aoe binding - 2.50 
Finer editions, 1 and 2 vol - 3.50 to 25 De 00 


b parses College of Actual Business gud Shorshand.. 
Milo Dodge, Beverly, Mass. Write to BURD “ Imperial,” for beginners, i500 spaces Se. 
COLLEGE. 6% Washington St., Boston, for jit] | ** National,” for U. 8. stamps only, 81.50 to 4.50 


Above prices post-free. “0% discount on aibums 


| purchased at our store, or sent by express at buyer’s 
expense. Price-list free. 
Tales and Tails is the title of 
our handsome new book for children, litho- 








PACKETS OF FTAMES Fi: FOR XMAS oirrTs! 
1-H - - si. 1.36 


raed different, very man 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 27 Bromfield Street, ‘BOSTON. 


it, a nice collection 




















graphed in colors. It contains very little DO YOU HOOK MATS? - 
= Re : f . Save your rags and wor hem 
advertising, and is alive with new and into be autiful hooked rugs or mats, 
catchy picture and verse. To further intro- using our patterns, which are 
" ° >a ° stamped in colors on heavy y Burlap 
duce Minard’s Liniment we will send you ba? ssian re addy for hooking. = 
1 i i , ad ¥ 1 pattern shown here is our No. 
— * map “s bag sine vate | <4 cent o, and is ate andes =. a gees ween. 
e tor ten cents, com or stamps, to pay ze, 18 inches wide, 32 inche ong. 
t d ki ~ W. k PS h pay By mail 20e. each. We pay post age. 
postage an pac ing. € make no charge Our sheet showing other designs 
for the Book or Liniment. Send to-day. and sizes of patterns for hooking 
will ee. — ae request. Address 
¥ GARRETT, 
MINARD’S LINIMENT MPG. CO., Boston, Mass. 1058 Tremont Str ook, Becton. 























HERE is no law requiring coffee to 
be sold under seal, but Chase & 
Sanborn (the largest distributors of 

high-grade coffee in the world) voluntarily 
place a seal on their best coffee and guaran- 
tee every pound. This seal has become 
famous, and it guarantees three things to 
you, — full weight, extra strength, and rich 
It is of great importance 

Ask 
Brand 


aromatic flavor. 


to you to be thus protected by seal. 
for Chase & Sanborn’s Seal 
Coffee. 





“Seat Brann” 
in t-lb. and 2-lb. Tin Cans 
(air-tight) 
Other h grades in 
Adiga parchment 
bags (moisture- proof). 
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ure censhete used in 


BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 


are GRANULATED, not pulverized. This helps it make that fluffy looking, 
delicately flavored dressing for turkey, chicken, meat, fish, game, oyster patties, 
lamb croquettes, escalloped o ae étc., which has made Bell’s the favorite for 
_ ast thirty- -three years. It’s the only ori ey all other spiced seasonin 
ut cheap, flagrant imitations of it. k for the bell and turkey trade mar' 
on on the square can. Try Bell’s dish for Sunday dinner —recipe on can. 


Enough to flavor one hundred THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 


aa oe ultry, sent postpaid 43-52 Commercial Street, 
d-cent stamps. Boston, Mass. 








“grown-ups 


: 5 oe a pound 











olonial Spuris 


TRADE MARK 
Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 
smelling and clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 


It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 


It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 


A Send 20 cents for quarter-pint bottle and full particulars. 


ERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 





























From West Haven there comes another story, 
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Dolls’ Shirts 
Knit just like yours. To fit any 
size doll to 14 inch bust. 


Dress your doll the latest style 
before giving it away 





A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 48 x 34 
inches, is mounted on rollers, ready 
to hang on the wall. It is printed in 










(Refined Peanut Butter. ) 
The most delicious peanut 
product yet offered. Put up in 





colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 






























J 
) 
8-ounce vacuum jars. Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. j for a Christmas pres- particuiarly interesting and valuable. as it shows 
J ‘Ask @ It is all that its trade-mark name, “ Ideal,” > ent. Your ren = in colors the different divisions of territory in 
20 Cents. Vor tt mee implies for alee and ge Osder one of ht 5 | gl tt po ped America acquired since the Revolution. The orig- 
PENOLIA FOOD CO., Now Haven, Conn. Ser on bed. look for brass nameplate, knit shirts. inal Sarpest.cioten, Seuitens pestians, the Temes > 
Write toy free booklet, ot e-Awake me « Mexico, and the Northwest acquisitions by discov- ‘ 
7 THOMAS DALBY 0O., §|¢ ery and settlement. It will be sent to any address 
| Watertown, Mass. |. on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 











and transportation. P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. B, & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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Pan-American Souvenir | |ssan-negest 


a a ene 
































‘is a guarantee of quality. 
Ger Grasingntat ar t 
ot Water Bottle : thn ine 
with word “Tyrian™ ftalein New England. ‘They have the very highest 
. branded on it O ee . poor. fidorsement from prominent physicians. 
ff } is one of - eaten, It Moseley’s Pneumatic 
; i ‘ou want the best, show a a s nva air. 
4 H this advertisement to your The Exposition Souvenir Spoon issued by the Lake Shore ‘All framework built of best steel 
j / druggist, who should cerry & Michigan Southern Ry. is proving very popular. Many oe, See ae, 
H E ‘“*“TYRIAN”’ highly complimentary letters have been received from pur- a 
" j Rubber Goods. chasers expressing surprise and pleasure at receipt of such a neumatic 
- * — Descriptive Booklet ow fine souvenir at so low a price. bleyele 
tay iw ~ These are not cheap, worthless souvenirs. They are ball 
j made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and |g 
fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. every. 
Spoons of like quality sold at 50 to 75 cents at the Exposition. JOHN L. aus 
ant a ( | aus Sent post paid to any address for twenty cents in coin. MOSELEY, ye maber 
In ordering: Detach coupon below, fill in your name and prices. 


and address plainly and mail direct to factory. If you do not bd 
WAS AAAAAAADAV AM AAAA_A\PAFiAdW-Ais.-PWki A Aor_ Mh wy 
J 


wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt x- 
WHY NOT 


of price, without coupon. 
rub up all the furniture as well 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 
as the floor in your house with 


Buys all his Toys, Dolls, 
Games, Etc., of us. 


Our entire building is devoted 
to the sale of those things which 
afford amusement to children. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Pails, N.Y. Enclosed fiad 
twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. Address 


MMW WwWwW 


WWMM iW i iA AA A AEA AAA 


WADIA 





We are specialists in this line, REE SE eS oe SNe Se Tee a English W ood 
making it our sole business, 

and believe that we have under ARERR Seca TA a es ceri Street ‘ ‘ 

one roof a larger and more : Oil Polish. 
varied collection than can be City... .------------2-220--2020-20---- State.....-..----------. 


For comfortable, enjoyable and prompt travel between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston use the 
famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Quality Strictl Southern Ry. For any desired particulars about this route 


Schwarz’s First Grade. address A. J. Smiru, G. Pp. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
Toy Bazaar, j\|[Tieat ir I 


5 Rooms $75 
484 and 486 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Your House 7 Rooms 95 


A BOON TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


It keeps the dust from rising, is not 
slippery like wax and does not scratch. 
Any one may apply it with a cloth. 


$1.00 a ga 


Prices: 60 cts. a ait gallon. 


35 cts. a quart. 


found elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. Show-rooms on 3 floors. ial 



































































The best-known repolisher and bright- 


If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you ener. If your dealer does not keep it 



























































cannot buy a Furnace anywhere, at an at - em x 2 
S Soe oe eS ayes. « a ory ( price, that is as economical in fuel nf 9 Rooms 125 g eee agen ae = staan) ora 
Di ghton a “ apc Sp ‘ it ° PIPING, Y Agents wanted in every town. 
, ou cannot buy a Furnace that is an EGISTERS, Etc., 
an Furnace. easier to care fee ot requires less oa ALL COMPLETE. y DEXTER cyreien aoe _ Mfrs., 
Bo b Dress S its tion than the “ DIGHTON.” Z 103, 105, 107 Broad St., Boston. 
ys its. You cannot buy a Furnace that the mak- ANNAN NNN NN NNN NAW AAA 

2 Every boy should ers guarantee for any longer time against repairs than we guarantee the “DIGHTON.” 

have one of these fine The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular Furnace is based largely 

Tuxedo Suits for upon the price he may have paid for it. 

wear at parties, re- The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer pay the rent for 

ceptions, socials, etc. a large city store, and help pay the enormous expense of maintaining the same. 

Made from A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, handsomely 


Fin Black ornamented with filigree work, which is entirely unnecessary, and does not in 
@ any way add to the real worth, durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 
Worsted. We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for producing 


and assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a “DIGHTON” Furnace is for the actual worth, based 
on the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot Furnace as can possibly be 
made, embodying every modern improvement or attachment that can be found on 
any Furnace, and constructed in a way to heat a given number of cubic feet with 
as little or less fuel than other Furnaces would require. 

If you pay more money for some other Hot Air Furnace than our price of the 
“ DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, senti- 
ment, or something else besides actual 
Furnace value; something that is of no If your old furnace 
real worth to you in any way. has given out see 


Write for Catalogue. poten be Ry lagen 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., to us for a price on 


a new DIGHTON. 
Taunton, Mass. near 2 


Coat. faced with 
silk to edge; an im- 


maculate WHITE 
PK Vest 


adds the finishing 


S 
S 
iS 
touch of excellence. , 








Sizes, 4 to 12 yrs. 


$10. 


Write at once for 
one, or for further 
particulars. 























Ask Your Neighbor 
About the 


Dighton. 


Perhaps He 
Heats HIS 
House With One, 





Standard Clothing Co., 
395 Washington St., Boston. 


LA SOMNAMBULA 
It’s a dull and unattractive home nowadays 
that is without a piano. It’s part of the edu- 
cation of the children, as well as a great 
source of enjoyment tothe parents. It’s bet- 
ter than money in the savings-bank to own a 


McPHAIL PIANO 


It’s right when you buy it, gets more bril- 
liant by being played upon, and embraces 
every modern improvement known to expert 
skilland workmanship. For 64 years 


Made on Honor — Sold on Merit. 
FREE Our Handsome Art Catalogue 
describing the McPhail Piano 

in every detail. Send forit. : : : : : 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Colonial Bldg., Boston. 


(CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks . 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and 4 \'y 
general stores. bh 
Write us if you 
can’t get it. 
Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
































How to earn a Gold Watch or a Pair of Barney & Berry 
Nickel Skates ora Sled. W.G. Baker wants to introduce 
his Teas, Coffees, Flavoring Extracts and Borax Soap. 
Just sell a few dollars’ worth among your friends and 
neighbors and choose your own reward. Sell 50 Ibs. for 
a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain, Ladies’ 
size or Gents’ size ; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 8 Ibs. for a Boy’s Sled; 1o Ibs. for a 
Girl’s Framer Sled; 8 lbs. for a Pair of Barney 
& 7 Nickel-Plated Skates, Premiums 
are allof best quality, and Baker’s well- 
known brands of Teas, Coffees, etc., 
are betterand 
cheaper than 
those sold 
in the gro- 
cery stores. A 
host of young 
people all 
over the land 
are engaged 
inthe work. Many bright 
boys and girls thus spend 
their spare time, and very 
capable agents they make, 
too; et and many women 
who find their limited store 
cannot afford a Gold 
Watch or a Sewing Ma- 
chine, start at once to 
earn it by selling 
Baker’s Teas. Many 
parents write that they are happy to have 
their children engage in the undertaking, 
for it teaches them to depend on their 
own resources and is really a business 
training. Mr. Baker pays all the freight 
and express. We would like you to be 
our agent. Send your name and address 
for 100-page illustrated catalogue with full 
particulars. 
Ww. G BAKER, se 
(Dept. Y.) Springfield, Mass, 

































SAMPLE BY MAIL 


10 Cents. 


Apply it yourself with sponge or cloth, 

Send for it and determine by actual 
test its good qualities. For years a really 
‘ood finish for and preserver, of Kitchen 
loors has been sadly wanted. This new 
reparation is veri ably the ‘missing 
ink” of Kitchen Floor Cleanliness. 
Water and grease do not affect it. 


I, H. WILEY & CO., Manufacturers, 
84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Booklet free on request. 
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